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Space theology and revelation 


Space theology, space Christology—these new terms refer to theo- 
logical speculation about outer-space man and his place in the divine economy 
of the universe. Scientist Fred Hoyle (The Nature of the Universe) calcu- 
lates that within our own gallaxy, the Milky Way, there are at least 100,000 
stars having planets where the physical conditions necessary to support human 
life are present. In the 100 million or so gallaxies within the range of 
observation there may well be billions of such planets where beings like 
ourselves could live comfortably. 


There is, of course, no Christian objection to a plurality of human 
races in other parts of the universe. Scientists, however, are quite certain that 
no beings like ourselves exist anywhere within our own solar system except 
on the earth. 


In regard to other planetary systems, any intelligent intercommuni- 
cation with them which would be productive for theology is completely out of 
reach for twentieth-century earthman. True, any one of the stars might have 
an inhabited planet. But even the nearest star is so far away that in a rocket 

' speeding through space at the rate of a million miles per hour it would take 
almost three thousand years to get there! 


So while space theology continues to find an IF in front of its 
every premise, THEOLOGY DIGEST presents its readers with theological 
discussions on problems of more immediate human concern. The central 
problem discussed in this issue is our twentieth-century understanding of 
God’s actual revelation to our own human race. 
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PAUL HITZ, C.SS.R. 


Theology and the ministry of the word 


Priests sometimes complain that they find in their theological 
training little support either for their own spiritual lives or for 
the care of their flocks. Much work has been done in recent 
decades toward an integration of seminary theology and 

the ministry of the word of God. Father Hitz undertakes to show 
that such an integration is founded upon the very nature of 
theology itself, because a thriving theology is truly the science 

of the word “which is spirit and life’ (John 6:64). Theology's 
work is to seek to penetrate the same mysteries of faith 

which nourish all personal holiness and all Christian preaching. 


“Théologie et catéchése,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 77 (1955), 897-923. 


Cae seminarians generally do not 
draw their spiritual nourishment from 
their theological studies. True, they 
use Scripture and the liturgy in their 
prayer-life; and one might call these 
theological material. But in the minds 
of too many students even Scripture 
and liturgy remain quite unrelated to 
theology ; for them, theology is merely 
a hurdle on the path to the priesthood. 

As priests they find themselves 
leading a divided life. They have their 
daily Mass and Office, their pastoral 
work, and their personal striving for 
holiness in the midst of discourage- 
ment and temptation. Each of these 
elements is more or less unrelated to 
all the others and severed completely 
from what they would consider the 
science of theology. 

They tend to live without a life- 
giving unity in their activities, with- 
out a center—which is what the re- 
vealed word of God should be for 
them. Instead, their inner forces are 
in conflict, or at least tragically dis- 
sipated. 

This state of affairs has sadly im- 
poverished the life of the Church as 
a whole, and it weakens the credi- 
bility of the Christian message for be- 


lievers and infidels alike. 
A speculative and practical problem 


Must theology be so utterly unre- 
lated to life as all this? Must it be 
forever untimely in order to be time- 
lessly true? The problem is not 
merely a practical one, although its 
practical effects are keenly felt. It is 
also a speculative problem about the 
nature of theology itself, which has 
been under vigorous discussion for 
the last two decades. 

We have seen the rise of kerygma- 
tic theology, with its emphasis on the 
appealing goodness of revealed truth. 
There has also been an effort toward 
a sound theology of the apostolate, 
to fortify the practical techniques pre- 
sented in classes of pastoral theology. 
This movement calls attention to the 
fact that preaching and religious 
teaching are more than explanation 
and exhortation, that they are them- 
selves a genuine mystery of salvation. 

But must we create a new and 
separate theology to fill our present 
needs? Or is there really one the- 
ology, which includes most of the new 
proposals as well as the traditional 
scholastic science? 





These questions are too profound 
to be completely discussed here. But 
we can present some important con- 
siderations on one aspect of the prob- 
lem: the relation of theological sci- 
ence to the ministry of the word. 
Much depends on how we answer 
this fundamental question. 


Common elements 


By the ministry of the word we 
understand all authorized teaching of 
the saving word of God, including 
everything from elementary presenta- 
tion by a missionary to the drawing 
of souls to mystical heights—the 
priest’s whole function of preaching 
and teaching. 

The Vatican Council furnishes us 
with a description of theology in ac- 
tion: “If human reason, with faith as 
its guiding light, inquires earnestly, 
devoutly, and circumspectly, it does 
reach, by God’s generosity, some un- 
derstanding of mysteries, and that a 
most profitable one. It achieves this 
from the similarity with truths which 
it knows naturally and also from the 
interrelationship of mysteries with 
one another and with the final end 
of man” (DB 1796). We might say 
that theology is the science of the 
word which the preacher and teacher 
proclaim: reason, properly disposed, 
striving for “some understanding of 
mysteries.” 

It is clear from the outset that, 
although the laws of theology are not 
those of preaching and teaching, still 
the two must work together. Theses 
from theology manuals dressed up in 
rhetoric will not serve as good ser- 
mons—just as a chemist does not be- 
come a good cook merely by putting 
on an apron. But theology and 
preaching serve the same word of 
God; they both deal with the mys- 
teries of faith under the guidance of 
faith. Both are nurtured by contact 
with Sacred Scripture and the 
Church’s teachings. Each presupposes 
a religious attitude. Each has its per- 
tinence to the saving of souls. 

What these two activities, theology 
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and preaching, have in common is 
more important than the points in 
which they differ. The teaching of 
theology, in fact, can be regarded as 
a deeper, larger, and more systematic 
kind of ministry of the word. 


Some history 


This kinship is clearly seen in the 
lives of the fathers of the Church. 
For men like Irenaeus, Origen, and 
Augustine, prayerful contemplation 
was the beginning of theological en- 
deavor ; Christian living was its term. 
Their theological effort was expended 
in presenting the divine message in 
its full scope by constant contact with 
the Bible. 

Scholasticism made its own contri- 
bution to theology. It established the- 
ology as a formal and distinct science. 
This advance increased theology’s 
technical powers, but introduced a 
dangerous tendency to dispense with 
essential perspectives. 

St. Thomas still speaks of theology 


and preaching under the common 
term, “sacred doctrine.” But iater 
centuries gave too much stress to 
processes of rational proof and to 
specialized efforts in isolation from 
the total revealed context. The dis- 


integrati» ifluence of nominalism, 
Cartesian, and rationalism pro- 
duced further decay. As this impover- 
ished, sclerotic kind of theology found 
its way into summaries for textbooks 
and catechisms, theology became di- 
vorced from the spiritual life and 
from the ministry. 


Theology—a religious activity 


The Vatican Council, however, did 
not regard theology as a “science of 
demonstrated conclusions,” but rather 
as a striving “with faith as its guiding 
light” for “some understanding of 
mysteries.” In the nineteenth century 
men such as Kleutgen, Franzelin, 
Scheeben, and A. Gardeil revived the 
tradition of Augustine, Anselm, and 
Thomas. In this same tradition recent 
work on the nature of theology has 
underlined the qualities it shares with 





the ministry of the word. 

The only true theology is a the- 
ology which is religious. Like the 
apostolate, theology from beginning 
to end presupposes the active presence 
of faith. The problem of a living the- 
ology is not an epistemological prob- 
lem of theology; it is a problem of 
the theologian whose whole being is 
engaged in his work. 

This the theologians have often 
said. But sometimes it seems that we 
have become attached more to a dia- 
lectical apparatus of human concepts 
than to the revealed mystery of the 
ineffable God. Time was when only 
a saint could be considered a fully 
rounded theologian. Like faith itself, 
theology does not terminate in propo- 
sitions or formulae, but in the reality 
itself, which is the mystery of the 
living God Himself, the God who 
judges and saves. We cannot forsake 
God for our weak and abstract idea 
of God. Theology is not the science 
of God in His tranquil essence, but 
of the God of revelation, whose re- 
vealed Word is holy and sanctifying. 


Theology is biblical 


Preaching is often contrasted with 
theology, or at least with moral and 
dogmatic theology, because these are 
not as biblical in their orientation as 
preaching is. But can there be any 
authentic theology that is not Bible- 
oriented? Must not the science of the 
word first of all give continuous at- 
tention to the word’s inspired expres- 
sion in Scripture? 

Here also we find a confirmation 
in the example of the fathers of the 
Church, and in the case of St. 
Thomas, whose scriptural commen- 
taries show us the soil out of which 
grew his scientific constructions. 

Recent popes have reminded us of 
how theology’s life must be drawn 
from the springs of revelation. The 
reminder was not without meaning, 
as the abuses of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries show. Since that 
period we have distinguished and 
often separated speculative theology 


from positive theology, dogma and 
moral from exegesis. As a result 
speculation has often deteriorated into 
a kind of conceptual dialectic in which 
doctrinal propositions are strung to- 
gether and supported by certain pri- 
mary data; even these basic premises 
are oftentimes not those of revelation. 

The primacy of revealed data 

The first and essential work of the- 
ology, which consists in grasping the 
data of revelation in inspired sources, 
has been relinquished to exegesis ; and 
the exegetes are too heavily burdened 
with historical and literary problems 
to be able to take it up. 

To give but a few instances: Our 
manuals ordinarily explain the power, 
the justice, the goodness of God ac- 
cording to philosophical notions sup- 
ported by a few scriptural citations ; 
and this is done without first of all 
exploring the meaning of these mys- 
teries in the Bible. These manuals 
usually study the Redemption of 
Christ according to the concepts of 
merit and satisfaction, but without 
first taking up the biblical concept of 
the Savior and of salvation—a con- 
cept which traces back to the Pass- 
over and Exodus and underlies all of 
Christian soteriology. Moreover, they 
interpret the role of Christ as Head 
of the Body without first having re- 
course to the specific and explicit data 
of the Bible on this matter. 

The word of God was not given to 
us to “prove” theological proposi- 
tions; rather theological reflection 
must penetrate this word and give it 
clear expression. The word must 
therefore be accepted beforehand and 
for itself in a spirit of faith. 

This is not to deny that speculation 
has its place, or that the Church’s 
living tradition authentically explains 
the sense of Scripture. Nor are the 
dogmatic and moral theologians ex- 
pected to assume the full burden of 
exegesis, but merely to profit from it. 
They will assert the primacy of the 
word by the very way in which they 
present their teaching. 
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Moral and dogmatic theology will 
thus be dominated by the chief di- 
visions of biblical revelation: for ex- 
ample, the Lordship of God, the 
Word of God, the Incarnation, the 
Pasch, the Parousia, and Reign of 
Christ. Particular doctrines will be 
expounded as part of these great 
themes. Holy Scripture must become 
once again the theologians’ principal 
textbook. 


Theology is synthetic 


Synthesis is essential to preaching ; 
whereas theology, we are told, is nec- 
essarily analytic, piecemeal, abstract. 

Doubtless it is necessary to give to 
analysis its place in theology. The 
theologian can and should analyse, 
compare, distinguish, define, deduce 
—in a word, “seek to penetrate” all 
the elements which revelation fur- 
nishes him. But the work of synthesis 
is no less indispensable to the the- 
ologian. It is on the synthetic char- 
acter of revealed truth that theology 
lives. The word of God in Scripture 
itself presents, with growing insis- 
tence and continuous deepening, the 
single, all-encompassing design of the 
love of God in Jesus Christ. 

Here, too, the fathers have led the 
way; and St. Thomas, even while 
conducting his forceful and striking 
analyses, returns constantly to an 
over-all view of things. The central 
subject unifying the Summa Theolo- 
giae is the God of revelation, the 
Living God who gives salvation and 
beatitude. 

But nominalism and Cartesianism 
led later scholastic thinkers into an 
“atomisation and reification of the- 
ological ideas.” Moreover, many man- 
uals today are still prisoners of the 
categories used first in ancient con- 
troversies. Nevertheless, some re- 
covery of organic unity and synthesis 
has been made in the last hundred 
years, even if not all the latest text- 
books show signs of it. 

It is legitimate to create a particu- 
larized theology for some polemic 
purposes. But theology as such must 
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be scaled to the proportions of reve- 
lation, stressing what revelation 
stresses. This does not exclude all 
human systematization ; but what the- 
ologians must work with is not an 
abstract order of philosophic neces- 
sity and possibility, but the series of 
contingent historical events in which 
God has freely dealt with men and 
revealed Himself to them. 

The center of theology is the Word 
of God made man, Jesus Christ. All 
proceeds from the Trinity and re- 
turns to it, but we can only know 
the Trinity through Christ. Every 
revealed mystery has the stamp of 
Christ on it! 

A theological synthesis which 
would be faithful to the word of God 
cannot be content to add a chapter to 
one of the old manuals, nor merely 
to relate the various theses logically 
to some determined notion of the di- 
vine essence, nor even to include 
richer citations of Scripture and the 
fathers. 

Theology must instead be totally 
reoriented toward the central and 
fundamental Christian mystery, which 
is the Paschal mystery of Christ’s 
Resurrection, the pledge of His final 
coming. This is the center of the 
liturgy, of the faith of the Church, 
and of the word of God revealed to 
us. It must likewise be the heart of 
theology, which is after all only the 
scientific exposition of the word of 
God, and which must always remain 
at its service. 


Theology and the practical order 


The Vatican Council tells us also 
that the understanding of mysteries 
possible to human reason under the 
guidance of faith is “most profitable” ; 
and that one approach to this under- 
standing is the “interrelationship of 
mysteries . . . with the final end of 
man.” The salvation of men is a prac- 
tical goal, but it is the ultimate pur- 
pose of divine revelation. Theology is 
not true to itself if it ignores this 
orientation. St. Thomas says theol- 
ogy, though primarily speculative, is 





also practical; his own synthesis 
unites dogma and moral theology in 
such a way as to make theology issue 
in Christian living. ; 

This is not to say we should add 
ascetical corollaries to our theses, or 
a course in “problems of the day.” 
Theology must be human and up-to- 
date in itself. It is of the nature of 
theology to make clear to men their 
real nature and the actual circum- 
stances of life. This it does by show- 
ing man his original role in God’s 
plan, his fall, his redemption, his soli- 
darity with Christ and other Chris- 
tians, his wondrous possibilities, his 
glorious destiny. 

As Pius XII recalls in Humani 
generis, the proximate norm of the- 
ology, as of faith, is the present-day 
mind of the Church—which is ex- 
pressed in the whole life of the 
Church. St. Thomas was so much a 
man of his own time that he was 
suspected of being an innovator. If 
we are to be true to theology, we 
must understand today’s world and 
speak to it. The word of God is “an 
instrument of God’s power, that 
brings salvation to all who believe in 
it” (Rom. 1:16). Here again the sci- 
ence of the word and the proclaiming 
of the word from the pulpit have nec- 
essarily a great deal in common. 


Courses in theology 


If theology then is like the min- 
istry of the word in that both must 
be religious, biblical, synthetic, and 
practical, what specific conclusions 
can be drawn with regard to the 
teaching of theology? It may well be 
that these apostolic qualities may not 
be expected to dominate advanced 
courses in theology where the imme- 
diate purpose is specialized training 
for research work. But in the basic 
and more general courses of theology, 
such as those taught in seminaries, 
these characteristics ought to appear 


in force. 

The practical task of restoring the 
proper orientation to these courses in- 
volves many difficulties. It is not 
simply a matter of abandoning a truly 
scientific and scholastic approach for 
a return to the less developed theol- 
ogy of the patristic period. But if 
theology and Christian living are to 
be true to themselves, they must nour- 
ish each other, even while retaining 
their distinct functions. 


The apostolate 


We may also derive some conclu- 
sions relative to the ministry of the 
word. In our times preaching has 
taken on a character quite alien to 
the truly theological sermons of the 
fathers of the Church. We have be- 
come bluntly anthropocentric and 
pragmatic. We tend to concentrate on 
practical moral obligations and a few 
polemical aspects of dogma—what a 
man must do, what a man must be- 
lieve. This has been to the detriment 
of interest in the central mysteries of 
our faith. 

Such preoccupations reflect the the- 
ological training of our preachers and 
betray a forgetfulness of the fact that 
preaching is itself a mystery. Our 
proclaiming of the word will improve 
only when a basis is provided for it 
in our theological understanding of 
the word. God’s revealed word is the 
center and source from which must 
radiate personal holiness, theology, 
and the priestly apostolate. 

“Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, and I will send forth a famine 
into the land; not a famine for bread, 
nor a thirst of water, but of hearing 
the word of the Lord” (Amos 8:11). 
Today these words, which foretold 
the vengeance of God, are fulfilled as 
a benediction. It belongs to theology, 
the privileged servant of the word of 
the Lord, to bring the blessing to 
fruition. 





Form Criticism 


R. W. Catterall, “Form Criticism,” The Clergy Review, 41 (1956), 157-62; André Legault, 
C.S.C., “An Application of the Form-Critique Method,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 


16 (1954), 131-45. 


J ust as some good grain is often 
found together with the weeds, so it 
would be regrettable that a wholesale 
condemnation should deprive Catholic 
exegesis of the worthwhile fruits 
which may be derived from this sys- 
tem.” The system about which Fr. 
André Legault is here speaking is 
Form Criticism. 

Since the rise of the critical study 
of the Bible in the last century, the 
attention of biblical scholars has been 
largely devoted to the problems of 
gospel origins. How did our written 
gospels come into being? What 
sources were used by the evangelists? 

The most recent method of ap- 
proach is that known as Form Criti- 
cism — a development of the earlier 
Literary or Source Criticism. The 
earlier Source Criticism had been con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of 
the written sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels—-Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
The Form Critic carries the investiga- 
tion further. He tries to discover the 
more ultimate origin of the sayings 
and stories of the gospels ; he seeks to 
trace their history from spoken word 
to written word. He tries to find out 
how the stories started, and how they 
came to be in the form in which they 
were finally written down by the 
evangelists. 

The school of Form Criticism ap- 
peared shortly after the smoke and 
noise of World War I cleared away. 
Martin Dibelius and R. Bultmann— 
Protestant theologians—were the first 
to apply the method to the New Testa- 
ment. Remarkably enough, they did 
their work almost simultaneously, yet 
in complete independence of each 
other. The same method of criticism 
had already been applied to profane 
literature for many years, and had 
even been applied to parts of the Old 
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Testament—the Psalms and the Book 
of Genesis. Now it, was to be applied 
to the New Testament. 


Basic assumptions 


In order to understand anything 
about Form Criticism, we must first 
examine some basic assumptions on 
which it rests. The first assumption is 
that our written gospels are compila- 
tions rather than literary works in the 
modern sense. They are not literary 
creations of the writers. The material 
—consisting mainly of narratives and 
sayings — was already given in the . 
tradition of the Christian community. 
It existed in the form of isolated, in- 
dependent fragments, oral and written. 
The evangelists, then, took these frag- 
ments and from them constructed the 
gospels. The Passion narrative is an 
exception. It did not develop as other 
parts of the gospel ; rather it existed— 
at least in general outline—in a con- 
tinuous form from a very early date. 
Like all oral tradition, the Christian 
tradition must have undergone 
changes and alterations in the course 
of its transmission: One of the tasks 
of Form Criticism is to discover 
“laws” governing such development. 

A second assumption is that our 
written gospels are not primarily his- 
torical or biographical records but 
liturgical, or church books written by 
believers for believers. The gospels 
presuppose communities that have 
been converted by the initial preach- 
ing, and now require teaching about 
the truths and way of life implied in 
the preaching. 


Method 


What is the method employed in 
Form Criticism? The first task is to 
classify the gospel material according 
to literary form, that is, according to 








type of saying or narrative. In the 
case of the sayings, this is compara- 
tively easy. Many of those recorded 
in the gospels possess a distinctive 
form; for example, parables, epi- 


grams, prophecies. The narratives, 
however, are more difficult to classify. 

The second task of Form Criticism 
is to recover the original form of the 
material and to trace, if possible, the 
subsequent changes it has undergone. 
This is obviously a hazardous under- 
taking, and the conclusions are no 
more than tentative. In this work the 
Form Critic is dependent upon dis- 
coveries in other fields: the conclu- 
sions of studies of Rabbinic literature 
in the first century ; of popular, folk- 
lore traditions current in our own 
times; and of the Synoptic problem. 

A third task of the Form Critic is 
to recapture, if possible, the life-situa- 
tion (Sitz-im-Leben) in which the 
tradition originated. Here there is a 
marked divergence between Dibelius 
and Bultmann. Dibelius places su- 
preme emphasis upon the apostles’ 
mandate to preach ; Bultmann puts the 
emphasis on debates that grew up 
within the Jewish-Christian commun- 
ity. Other Form Critics add other 
factors, till it seems a wide and quite 
varied basis must be given for the 
origin of the gospel tradition. This 
tradition was in the hands of the com- 
mon people, as well as the leaders, of 
the early Church. The gospels are not 
books about the primitive Church; 
they are books about Christ. The early 
Christians were not uninterested in 
the historical aspect of the life of their 
Founder, but their primary interest no 
doubt lay in the significance of His 
Person and mission. 


Value 


What can be said regarding the 
value of Form Criticism from the 
Church’s point of view? First of all, 
it is evident that a Catholic cannot 
admit the philosophical postulate 
which refuses a priori to recognize the 
existence of the supernatural. The 
Incarnation should certainly have 


taught us the compatibility of the 
supernatural with history. 

Secondly, neither can a Catholic ad- 
mit the sociological postulate which 
attributes to the early Christian com- 
munities the creation of the gospel 
source-material. A social group can- 
not create a saying ; only an individual 
can. And if the narratives had been 
created by and in the communities, we 
would be forced to admit that, even 
immediately after the Resurrection, 
the communities were without apostles 
and éye-witnesses who would have 
protested any unhistorical tendency. 

Thirdly, there remains the literary 
postulate which should be accepted 
rather completely. We admit the fol- 
lowing two well-defined points: (1) 
The framework of the gospels is the 
literary work of the evangelists, with 
the result that the connecting links of 
the episodes are mainly artificial and 
seldom historical ; (2) the material so 
transmitted by the evangelists had al- 
ready its original form imposed by 
popular traditions. 

These two admissions do not weak- 
en the historical value of the facts 
reported. To record history is not 
necessarily to reproduce a photograph 
or tape recordings of events. 

One has only to compare the synop- 
tics one with another to discover that 
they present three different arrange- 
ments of the story of Christ’s life. 
Variety of arrangement is even more 
evident when we compare their ac- 
counts with that of Saint John. For 
example, the synoptics mention the 
Passover only once in the public life 
of Christ, whereas John records 
Christ’s observance of this feast three 
times. These are facts and should 
present no difficulty against the doc- 
trine of inspiration. If the four evan- 
gelists present the episodes in different 
order, it is because the Holy Spirit 
did not intend to teach us the exact 
chronology of Christ’s life. It is the 
task of the exegete to explain these 
divergencies as reflecting the particu- 
lar intention of each evangelist. 

Furthermore, the historicity of the 
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gospels is not weakened by admitting 
the influence of popular tradition on 
their form. It is one thing to say the 
people created these stories, but quite 
another thing to admit that the people 
“dressed up the historic facts” in the 
telling. Everyone has his own way of 
relating events. To give a story flesh 
and blood we change from indirect to 
direct discourse, highlight or suppress 
details, make certain persons con- 
spicuous, or lend them words to ex- 
press their otherwise hidden feelings. 


Far from weakening the historical 
value or the inerrancy of Scripture, 
“A knowledge and careful apprecia- 
tion of ancient modes of expression 
and literary forms and styles will pro- 
vide a solution to many of the objec- 
tions made against the truth and his- 
torical accuracy of Holy Writ; the 
same study will contribute with equal 
profit to a fuller and clearer percep- 
tion of the mind of the Sacred 
Author” (Pius XII Divino afflante 
Spiritu). 


God in the Bible 


From T. Worden, “Is Scripture to Remain the Cinderella of Catholic Theology?” 
Scripture, 8 (1956), 12. 


The divinely inspired word of God, even in this age of critical scholarship, 
has much to teach us. We may be disappointed when the exegete tells us 
that the inspired Scriptures were written in a thoroughly human way. We 
may take it amiss that we have no certainty from the Bible that, for instance, 
God actually formed man from the dust of the earth. We may be dismayed 
to learn how ignorant and wayward God’s people have been; how primitive 
in their ideas and how materialistic in their ambitions. But nevertheless is 
it too small a thing to learn with the certainty of the divine word itself that 
God is a loving and indulgent Father to his children in spite of their 
ignorance and waywardness and materialism? Are we so sure that we are a 
wholly different breed, not to find comfort and love for a God who thus 
reveals Himself? Those who maintain that modern exegesis has made of 
the Bible something in which “they hardly find anything to raise their minds 
to God, nourish their souls and foster their interior life, and therefore 
maintain that recourse should be had to a spiritual and so-called mystical 
interpretation” are a reproach and a warning to the modern exegete whose 
sin is not one of excess but of defect. 
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BRUCE VAWTER, C.M. 


The Johannine sacramentary 


Among many non-Catholic scripture scholars of the last century 
it was the fashion to picture the theology of St. Paul and 

St. John as a betrayal of the simple religious message of Christ. 
But modern biblical criticism is showing more and more how 
arbitrary was this judgment. In the present article Father 
Vawter gives a sample of the new method of exegesis by which he 
thinks this criticism can be continued and deepened. He cites 

two examples of the close relationship he thinks exists between 
the sayings and deeds of our Lord, the sacraments and liturgy of 
the primitive Church, and the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John. 


Theological Studies, 17 (1956), 151-66. 


Cow: have always believed 
that the sacramental system was in- 
stituted by Christ Himself. But the 
fact that the early Christians had a 
sacramental Church and a rather de- 
veloped liturgy has been largely a 
Protestant discovery, as far as the 
New Testament evidence is con- 
cerned. Among Protestants who have 
developed this approach are Oscar 
Cullmann and C. H. Dodd. 


Paradox 


This is a curious and paradoxical 
situation. And the cause for it, ap- 
parently, lies in the reluctance of 
many Catholic scholars to apply the 
methods of Form Criticism to the 
New Testament. 

For some reason there is a hesi- 
tancy about accepting the fact that 
the gospels were for the first Chris- 
tians precisely what they are for us: 
records of Christ’s life to be used in 
living a Christian life in a sacra- 
mental and liturgical Church. For 
example, it seems quite likely that at 
least one reason for the inclusion of 
the story of our Lord’s temptation 
immediately after that of His baptism 
was to help the newly baptized Chris- 
tian. It showed forcefully and clearly 


that the newly baptized Christian 
must be ready to face the Tempter 
just as Christ was. 

Catholics are fond of declaiming 
that “the Church wrote the New 
Testament.” But there is a reluctance 
to concede that the concrete outlook 
and needs of the apostolic community 
to some extent shaped the New Tes- 
tament. There is a reluctance to ad- 
mit that the New Testament was be- 
ing written as the Church was de- 
veloping a knowledge of its destiny. 


Development : 

The Pauline epistles are eloquent 
testimony that the earliest days of 
Christianity were lived in expecta- 
tion of an imminent return of Christ. 
The Gospel of St. Mark, which has 
most faithfully preserved the primi- 
tive teaching for converts, in general 
holds to this perspective by content- 
ing itself with reporting rather than 
applying and extending this teaching. 

With Matthew and Luke the 
change is already apparent. Here 
Christ is the new Moses proclaiming 
a new and enduring Law from a new 
Sinai. Luke leaves the Temple of 
Zachary’s Jewish sacrifice a place of 
Christian worship. In Acts he leads 
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the Church from Jerusalem to Rome, 
whence it looks into an indefinite 
future. 

What solidified this development 
and confirmed it was the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. This sepa- 
rated Church and Synagogue forever 
—in fact as well as in principle. It 
left the Church in the world with its 
work beginning, not ended. It left 
the early Christians with no return 
of Christ but rather with the reign 
of the Spirit, the other Advocate. 

This fuller recognition of the 
Church’s part in the divine economy 
was the background for the writing 
of the Gospel of John towards the 
end of the first century. Thus we 
find in it instructions to show the 
Christian how he must live in the 
world. There is, therefore, an empha- 
sis on grace, the sacraments, and the 
indwelling of the Trinity. For John’s 
Gospel was written “that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing you 
may have life in His name” (John 
20:31). 


Gospels as theology 


All this is not to say that the gos- 
pels do not narrate objective facts. 
Only by an uncritical sacrifice of tra- 
dition and sound judgment can they 
become solely the projection of the 
aspirations and imagination of the 
early Church. Their authorship and 
historical trustworthiness are, if any- 
thing, more assured today than ever 
before. 

Yet we must recognize that for the 
evangelists history as such was sec- 
ondary to something far more impor- 
tant. For the gospels are first and 
foremost theological treatises. 

The gospels are “holy history.” 
This means that they are selective 
history—history with a purpose. It 
means that their omissions may be 
more important than what they in- 
clude. To explain away the diver- 
gences of the Synoptics by the plea 
that they are in substantial accord is 
to miss the whole point, since dis- 
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cord was in some cases what the 
evangelist wanted to achieve. 


Levels of meaning 


In brief, what the evangelists mean 
by the use of the selections they have 
chosen is often of greater importance 
than the original sense of the narra- 
tive or saying recorded. Mark 10:13- 
16 can serve as a proof, if we need 


_one, that our Lord loved children. 


It means more when we understand 
it as a parable in action showing the 
spirit of the true disciple. It means 
still more if we can understand it as 
Cullmann does, as containing a litur- 
gical formula used in baptism. Thus 
this passage from our Lord’s life was 
shaped to the needs of the Christian 
community without the sacrifice of 
any of its other values. 

No one who believes in the inspira- 
tion of Scripture can afford to make 
light of this meaning of the gospels 
and of the research necessary to get 
at it. If it is what the evangelist in- 
tended to put there, it is his literal 
sense and therefore the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit. 

In John there is much of this qual- 
ity of different levels of meaning. 
Dodd is pleased to call it the “Johan- 
nine irony” since it conceals spiritual 
teaching under the apparently trivial 
details of a story. The realization of 
its presence has led to the frank ad- 
mission that the fulness of John’s 
meaning is to be seen only against 
the background of the belief and wor- 
ship of the Church that brought it 
into being. And it is precisely for 
this reason that there is a need for 
Catholic scholars to interest them- 
selves in this study. 


Protestant deficiencies 


Men like Dodd and Cullmann, 
whose insights and erudition are pro- 
digious, nevertheless belong to a re- 
ligious tradition which has consider- 
ably obscured the origins of Chris- 
tianity. That they have found so much 
is a tribute to their honesty and 
scholarly integrity. But the fact re- 











mains that men for whom the re- 
ligion of the early Church can be 
summed up as “the two sacraments 
of primitive Christianity” will not 
find all that John has put into his 
Gospel. 

In the following pages I wish to 
offer a couple of suggested lines along 
which I believe a study could be made 
to reveal the complete sacramentary 
of the Church for which John was 
writing. They are suggestions only, 
and I offer them with all diffidence 
as ideas rather than as conclusions. 
And what we are trying to see is 
not a stage of sacramental theology 
reached only centuries after the New 
Testament was written. Rather, we 
are looking for the primitive “signs” 
of this theology. 


The anointing at Bethany 


In John 12:1-11 appears one of 
the rare parallels with the Synoptic 
Gospels: the record of the anointing 
which occurs in the Passion story of 
Matt. 26:6-13 and Mark 14:3-9. 

That John has the story at all is 
significant. He paralleled the miracle 
of the loaves to make it an indication 
of the Eucharist. Hence, we should 
attend closely to those points where 
he differs from the Synoptic account, 
to which he has otherwise adhered 
even verbally. 

For our present purpose the points 
of divergence are these: 

(1) In the Synoptics the event 
takes place two days before the Pass- 
over. John specifies that the anoint- 
ing took place six days before the 
Passover. 

(2) The Synoptics place the scene 
in the house of Simon the leper. 
John does not contradict this, but he 
relates the story to the preceding one 
of the raising of Lazarus by noting 
that Lazarus and his sisters were 
also present. 

(3) In the Synoptics the anointing 
is of the head of Jesus, while in John 
it is of His feet. The essence of John’s 
symbolism lies in this fact and the 
events that follow from it. 


A study of the implications of these 
divergences between John and the 
Synoptics will point the way to the 
deeper level of meaning I think John 
intended. 

(1) First, I think it necessary to 
point out that John’s chronology is 
more likely to be symbolic than the 
Synoptics’. John has put the story 
six days before the Passover, i.e., 
seven days before the Resurrection. 
This is his manner of connecting the 
anointing with the Resurrection. In 
just the same way he puts the first 
of Jesus’ “signs,” the miracle at Cana, 
seven days after the first witness of 
the Baptist. 

(2) This connection is apparent 
also from the stress on the presence 
of the resurrected Lazarus and of 
Martha and Mary. The raising of 
Lazarus is a sign of the divine life 
which comes through faith in Christ 
(John 11 :25-26) and a manifestation 
of the glory of God (John 11:4 and 
11:40). So, I believe, is the anoint- 
ing at Bethany. 

(3) The anointing is of Christ’s 
feet. I think that John has recorded 
it to be able to refer to the woman’s 
wiping the feet dry with her hair. 
This, in turn, was done to lead up to 
the statement that “the house was 
filled with the odor of the ointment” 
(John 12:3). 


Old Testament allusion 


The symbolism here traces back to 
the Prophets. (Correspondences sug- 
gested between John and the Old 
Testament are based on the Greek 
text and are not always as apparent 
in translation as in the original.) In 
12:41 John cites Isaiah 6:1 in ex- 
plaining why Christ was rejected. 
Isaiah saw and appreciated God’s 
glory; but the Jews loved the glory 
of men rather than the glory of God 
(John 12:43). In both cases, in the 
glory seen by Isaiah and in the glory 
manifest in Christ, there is a mani- 
festation through signs. Thus, if I am 
correct, Isaiah 6:1 is in parallel with 
John 12:3. The anointing, or rather 
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the ointment itself, is a sign of the 
glory of Christ. It is related to His 
Resurrection or points to it. Like wine 
and water, it has a relation to the 
grace and truth wich come through 
Jesus Christ, not through the Law. 

“Let her keep it for the day of my 
burial” (John 12:7). “For the day of 
my burial” obviously does not refer 
to our Lord’s physical burial. For 
John is careful to point out that such 
could not have been the case—quite 
apart from the fact that everything 
was done properly for Christ’s body 
“as is the custom in Jewish burials” 
(John 19:40). The ointment that 
Mary was to keep was not for Jesus’ 
“Jewish” burial, but for the burial of 
the seed which is the font of life 
(John 12:23). It was for the “lifting 
up” (John 12:32-33) which is both 
death and resurrection: the burial of 
the Servant of the Lord (Isaiah 
53:9) which is His exaltation and 
glorification (Isaiah 53:13). In brief, 
the day of Christ’s burial is the day 
when the Church shall live the fulness 
of sacramental life. 


Extreme unction 


We already know, of course, that 
anointing with oil was a practice of 
the primitive Church. Mark 6:13 de- 
scribes the apostles anointing, evi- 
dently in connection with miraculous 
healing. James 5:14 witnesses to a 
religious rite in which anointing with 
oil is featured. Catholic tradition has 
constantly related the passage in 
James to the Christian sacrament of 
“final” anointing. That a Gospel as 
sign-conscious as John’s is should 
have witnessed to this same practice 
of the apostolic Church should not be 
surprising. Whether or not it did de- 
pends on the validity of the analysis 
above. 


The woman at Cana 


An analysis of a Johannine sign 
for matrimony requires a preliminary 
study of his symbolism for our Lady. 
And this, in turn, demands some 
study of the Apocalypse as well as 
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of his Gospel. 

In John 2:1-11 and 19:25-27 Mary 
is introduced into the Gospel, and in 
6:42 she is mentioned in passing. In 
no case is she called by name; she 
is always “the mother of Jesus.” In 
both instances when Jesus addresses 
her He uses the singular title 
“woman.” There are other circum- 
stances where Christ uses it (e.g., 
John 4:21), but it is a strange way 
for a son to address his mother. 

Catholic commentators as a rule 
have been occupied with maintaining 
that “woman” is a title which con- 
notes no disrespect—a pertinent 
enough observation but hardly a posi- 
tive aspect of interpretation. Since 
“woman” does not appear as a title 
in the Old Testament, it was proba- 
bly borrowed from Hellenistic usage. 
Hence it was probably not a title 
actually used by our Lord but is a 
part of the Johannine symbolism. 

What that symbolism is has been 
suggested by Mollat in his commen- 
tary on St. John in the Bible of Jeru- 
salem. Mollat notes that, in John 
19:24, 28, and 36 f., John has put 
meaningful Old Testament words 
upon the lips of the Savior, or seen 
such meanings in what He did and 
endured. Thus with regard to John 
19:26 he concludes that “there seems 
to be no doubt that the evangelist 
. . . has seen in this expression of 
Jesus’ will something more than filial 
piety. It is a divine mystery, namely, 
the proclamation of the spiritual 
motherhood of Mary, the new Eve, 
with regard to the faithful repre- 
sented by the Beloved Disciple.” 

I fail to see how this conclusion 
can be anything but true. From the 
prologue on, John’s Gospel has set up 
“life” as the expression of Christ and 
of the divine life shared in Christ. 
“Because I live, you also shall live; 
in that day [the day when the Church 
lives the sacramental life] you will 
know that I am in my Father, and 
you in me, and I in you” (John 
14:19 f.). 

The disciple beneath the cross 





stands for the living Christ. John has 
suppressed Mary’s name to under- 
line her common motherhood of the 
faithful as mother of Jesus. In just 
the same way he has suppressed his 
own name throughout his Gospel to 
make himself the “ideal” disciple, the 
sign of all the living faithful. It is 
the same way as that by which the 
Synoptics present the Baptist as a 
second Elias, or Christ as a new 
Moses. 


The Apocalypse 


Following a somewhat different 
tack, Cerfaux-Cambier (authors of 
L’Apocalypse de saint Jean lue aux 
chrétiens) have arrived at a very sim- 
ilar conclusion. They study Apoc. 12 
and note the prevalence of allusions 
to Genesis. The oracle of Gen. 3 :14 f. 
is the central theme of the vision. 
The woman is in pain at giving birth 
(Apoc. 12:2 and Gen. 3:16). The 
dragon of Apoc. 12:9 (the devil and 
Satan) is identified with the tempter 
of Gen. 3. In Apoc. 12:17 the dragon 
is at war with “the rest of her seed” 
even as in Gen. 3:15. The Apocalypse 
has seen this text of Genesis as the 
beginning of a messianic theme car- 
ried throughout, as Genesis continu- 
ally parallels blessings and curses and 
submits the one accursed to the one 
blessed. 

Certainly the woman of Apoc. 12 is 
the Church, the new Israel, bringing 
forth Christ as the first-born of many 
brothers. But in the Apocalypse an 
image is not exhausted by a single 
application. The woman is the mother 
of the Christ, and the Apocalypse sees 
her against the background of Gen. 3. 
We cannot be persuaded that the ap- 
plication of the figure which has been 
so obvious to subsequent generations 
was hidden from the author. 

The woman of the Apocalypse who 
is the mother of the Christ is likewise 
the bride of the Lamb (Apoc. 19:7; 
21:2, 9 f.; 22:17). This Old Testa- 
ment usage is found also in the Syn- 
optics and in John. It is at a marriage 
feast that Mary first appears in John, 


a feast in which John sees a symbol 
of our Lord’s whole lifework, in 
which the water of Judaism is re- 
placed by the new wine of Christ. It 
is the first of Jesus’ signs, and Mary, 
whom he addresses as “woman,” as- 
sists at the inauguration. It is she 
who presents the petition that begins 
the sign. 


Messianic meaning 


That Mary had some special inter- 
est in the wedding has always been 
noticed. Not only does she present 
the request, she is pictured as en- 
joying some kind of authority. The 
wedding feast certainly had a mes- 
sianic significance for John. Are we 
really to believe that the sign of the 
water and wine is meaningful to the 
Johannine theology, but that the role 
of Mary is not? 

If our Lady has become for John 
a symbol of the Church as mother of 
the living, even the apparently docu- 
mentary detail that “the mother of 
Jesus was there” (John 2:1) must be 
seen in a new light. The presence of 
Mary-the-Church at this wedding 
forecasts the sacramental nature of 
Christian marriage once the glorifica- 
tion of Jesus is accomplished. 

The more we understand the Johan- 
nine literary forms, and the more we 
penetrate the subtlety of the evangel- 
ist’s mind, the more likely I think we 
will find these conclusions. In ap- 
proaching him we must use more 
criteria from the Old Testament than 
from the New: It is not for nothing 
that John is now being called the 
most Jewish of all the gospels. 


Retrospect 

In an exegesis of the type we have 
undertaken here we must always 
avoid the danger of finding a mean- 
ing that the author did not intend, 
the danger of deserting the author’s 
allegorism in favor of our own. It 
must be acknowledged, nevertheless, 
that not a little of the “modern” in- 
terpretation of John was long ago an- 
ticipated by so-called allegorizers, 
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chiefly among the Greek fathers. It 
was in Divino afflante Spiritu that 
Pius XII urged a reexamination of 
the fathers. It is true that allegorism 
as a principle of interpretation is 
thoroughly discredited. What should 
be seen, however, is whether some 
of the patristic exegesis which has 
too readily been dismissed as allegor- 
izing might not have rested on his- 
torical principles after all. 

If the recognition of John’s sacra- 
mental interests does nothing more, it 


106 precious pages 


will, I believe, demonstrate anew how 
straight was the path that led from 
Ephesus to Rome, how little he ac- 
counts Christianity who would con- 
fine it to a book, how subordinate is 
the letter to its spirit, how adaptable 
and how little fettered it is by the 
circumstances of one or another time, 
and—in a word—how like is Chris- 
tianity, the Christianity of the New 
Testament, to the faith we have in- 
herited from our fathers. 


Reverend Bruce M. Metzger, The Living Church, February 24, 1957, pp. 9-11. 


D uring a lull in the succession of excit- 
ing discoveries of Hebrew and Aramaic 
scrolls from Qumran near the Dead Séa, 
comes the news of an equally exciting dis- 
covery of an early Greek manuscript. Dr. 
Bruce Metzger of Princeton Theological 


Seminary calls this find “106 precious 
pages” for this manuscript contains about 
fourteen chapters of St. John’s Gospel. 


P. Bodmer Il 


This manuscript probably came to Eu- 
rope from Egypt. But no one seems to 
know who found it or how it made its 
way into Europe. Right now it is in 
Geneva, in the possession of Martin Bod- 
mer, a well-known booklover and the 
founder of the Bodmer Library of World 
Literature. The manuscript has been named 
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after its present owner and is called P. 
Bodmer II (P for papyrus). The impor- 
tant task of editing the Bodmer Codex 
belongs to Victor Martin, Professor of 
Classical Philology at the University of 
Geneva and President of the International 
Association of Papyrologists. 


A papyrus codex 

The new manuscript is a papyrus codex 
—that is, it is written on material pro- 
duced from the papyrus plant; in this it 
is different from works preserved on 
vellum—sheets made of calf skin or lamb 
skin. The manuscript is called a codex 
because it is constructed like a book, that 
is, with individual pages. This makes it 
different from the scroll which is only 
one huge page and is rolled and unrolled. 





P. Bodmer II is about six inches tall 
and about five-and-one-half inches wide. 
It is made up of six quires (a quire is 
usually a group of 24 pages) and would 
have thus been approximately 140-50 pages 
all told. Of these original pages, only 106 
remain. On them are to be found the Greek 
text of St. John’s Gospel from 1:1 to 6:11 
and from 6:35b to 14:15. 


Dated around 200 A.D. 


It is hard to tell exactly how old P. 
Bodmer II is. Frequently an ancient manu- 
script has some kind of device or symbol, 
called a “colophon,” containing the scribe’s 
name or date, place of copying, and so 
forth. P. Bodmer II has no such colophon. 
So its age can be determined only by 
comparing its style of script with the 
style of other documents whose dates we 
already know. 

By using this method Professor Martin 
estimates that the codex was written not 
later than the reign of the Roman Em- 
peror Diocletian (284-305 A.D.). In fact, 
he says that it might well belong to the 
very beginning of the third century or 


even earlier. It would not be far wrong, 
Metzger says, to suggest a date around 
200 A.D. 


Two-thirds of Fourth Gospel 


If this dating is correct, then P. Bod- 
mer II is about a generation older than 
the famous Chester Beatty Papyrus I, 
known as the Beatty Codex. This manu- 
script, discovered in 1931, is dated around 
240 A.D. It is in a fragmentary condition, 
however, and contains only a portion of 
two chapters of St. John. P. Bodmer II, 
on the other hand, contains a little more 
than two-thirds of the entire Gospel. It 
is the earliest large portion of the Fourth 
Gospel known to exist today. 

There is only one manuscript that is 
older: the tiny scrap of papyrus in the 
John Rylands Library in Manchester, Eng- 


land, dating probably from 100-150 A.D., 
and containing five verses of chapter 18. 
Incidentally, this fragment also happens to 
be the oldest extant portion of any part 
of the New Testament. 

The earliest vellum manuscripts of the 
Greek New Testament are the famous 
Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, both of which date from about the 
middle of the fourth century. P. Bodmer 
II goes back beyond these manuscripts by 
about 150 years. 

The Bodmer Codex seems to be a toler- 
ably correct copy of the original from 
which it was taken. First of all, there are 
a few corrections on practically every 
page, showing that the scribe took pains 
to reread and correct his mistakes. Sec- 
ondly, the copyist carried over certain 
markings that served a purpose in the 
original, but which are pointless in a copy. 
So our scribe was perhaps dull, unimagi- 
native, and slavish; but it is just such 
slavishness that produces the most accurate 
copies. 


Its testimony 


The principal question to be asked is: 
What witness does this manuscript give to 
the text of the Scriptures in use today? 
The answer is that P. Bodmer II con- 
firms and reinforces the soundness and 
reliability of the text of the Fourth Gospel 
we now use. The editor finds that the 
manuscript agrees most closely with the 
text represented in Codex Sinaiticus. The 
chief changes and differences in the new 
manuscript mainly concern word order and 
spelling. Such alterations are useful for 
charting the codex in its proper place in 
the history of the transmission of the text 
but are of only occasional importance in 
matters of faith and doctrine. 

Librarians will be interested to know 
that the publishers are willing to issue a 
facsimile edition of the entire codex if 
enough orders are received. 





The Semitic thought-pattern in Scripture 


Bernard J. LeFrois, S.V.D., “The Semitic Thought-Pattern in Sacred Scripture,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 184 (1956), 874-94. 


Any Bible-reader sooner or later, to his 
pleasure or disconcertion, becomes con- 
scious of an extraordinary amount of 
repetition in the sacred books. Exegetes 
offer different explanations to account for 
this repetitiousness. Father LeFrois in 
this article collates the opinions of several 
scholars who find in repetition a deliberate 
literary technique, characteristic of the 
Semitic mentality. 

The technique under discussion is de- 
scribed as “writing in concentric circles.” 
That is to say, the writer does not exhaust 
the entire content of his message in one 
telling. He comes back to it, goes over 
the same ground several times, supplying 
details even where they are chronologically 
out of place, adding more details or new 
aspects of the subject each time, so that 
reading through his entire account is like 
tracing ever-widening concentric circles on 
the surface of a pond. The process is one, 
not of logical outline, but of gradual un- 
folding in successive waves of thought, 
each wave adding to the vigor and content 
of the preceding, and all coming outward 
from that one central theme envisioned in 
the mind of the writer. 

Further comparisons 

Some have compared this same phe- 
nomenon to a musical composition, which 
may state a theme and then return to it 
over and over again, like a fugue with 
added variations. It is described again as 
a coil, as a spiral. Father LeFrois warns 


Insight 


us that none of this should be taken too 
rigidly or too mechanically. It is not a 
formalized pattern; it is a literary tech- 
nique, and leaves plenty of room for artistic 
surprises and variations. 

Those who incline to this theory con- 
sider the writing of St. John the Evangelist 
an outstanding example of the method. 
LeFrois illustrates the point with analyses 
of the discourse at the Last Supper, the 
prologue, and the sixth chapter of John’s 
Gospel. He also notes other examples in 
several psalms, the servant of Yahweh 
poems in Isaiah, the Canticle of Canticles, 
Lamentations, and the story of Joseph 
narrated in Genesis. 

Various opinions 

In explaining the reasons behind this 
special style of writing, authorities vary 
considerably. Some attribute it to the special 
character of the Hebrew language, others 
to oratorical emphasis. Some see in it a 
natural reflection and outgrowth of repeated 
oral transmission of the same account. 
LeFrois prefers the explanation that it 
reflects a naturally intuitive, rather than 
discursive, bent of the Semitic mind. He 
claims such a style would be a natural 
mode of self-expression for one who has 
insight into a theme as a whole, in rela- 
tion at once to all its parts. Circular ex- 
position is merely an attempt to impart 
this same simultaneous insight to all 
one’s readers, an attempt to make them too 
see the message steady and whole. 


From St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1.1.5 ad 1. 


The least insight that one can obtain into sublime things is more desirable 
than the most certain knowledge of lower things. 
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JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 


The literary characteristics of Genesis 2-3 


The Christian mind has always been fascinated by Adam and 
Eve. The simple story of their creation and fall is of key 
importance for understanding the Christian’s view of his relations 
with his Creator. Thanks to modern scripture scholarship the 
original meaning of this story for the ancient Jews is becoming 
much clearer. As Father McKenzie unfolds his theory on 
that meaning, Genesis 2-3 is an idealized account of the origin 
of sex and of the perversion of sexual life. This sexual 
perversion in the form of the fertility cult is an example of 
man’s attempt to arrogate to himself divine prerogatives, an 
attempt which has led to the breakdown of personal and 


social integrity. 


Theological Studies, 15 (1954), 541-72. 


oe is no opposition between the 
meaning Adam and Eve have had in 
modern theology and the meaning 
they had for the Israelites. But the 
development of doctrine and the de- 
mands of controversy have led theo- 
logians to neglect the latter aspect. 
This is an unfortunate situation, for 
a clearer understanding of what Gen- 
esis 2-3 meant for the Israelites will 
result in a clearer understanding of 
what Genesis 2-3 means for us. 

To arrive at the meaning the Para- 
dise story had for the Israelites we 
must consider : 

(1) its relations to extra-biblical 
literature and (2) its unity. 


Comparative material 


(1) Is the biblical account of 
Adam and Eve based on any other 
ancient work? Comparisons have 
been made many times, and it is an 
accepted conclusion among modern 
exegetes that there is no extant piece 
of literature which is the source of 
the Paradise story. But a connection 
does exist between the story and 
other ancient narratives. 


This connection is apparent when 
we compare the biblical account of 
the origin of man with the account 
found in fragmentary texts of Meso- 
potamian literature. Although in these 
two accounts the material out of 
which man is made is not always the 
same, there is a marked similarity of 
detail. 

One example would be the saga 
known as the Gilgamesh epic, which 
describes a single pair living alone. 
They are the survivors of the deluge, 
“like to the gods,” and living in a 
“paradise of delight” at the mouth of 
the rivers. Such a picture has an 
undeniable external resemblance to 
the picture of Paradise. Although it 
by no means demonstrates literary 
dependence, the author of Genesis 
could easily have known the story. 

We see several common ideas in the 
Hebrew account and in Mesopota- 
mian mythology: a terrestrial Para- 
dise inhabited by a single happy pair ; 
a man living in solitude apart from 
civilization; man formed from clay 
mixed with a divine element. This 
does not mean that the Hebrew nar- 
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rative is derived from Babylonian 
myths, and I do not imply that’ it is. 
It does mean that, when we investi- 
gate the ideas of the ancient Semitic 
peoples, we find that the author of 
the Paradise story knew them and 
expressed them. It would be an un- 
founded assertion to say that he 
formed these ideas independently. 


Unity 


(2) The question of the literary 
form and characteristics of the narra- 
tive reduces itself, sooner or later, 
to the vexing question of its unity. 
This does not mean the literary unity 
of the passage as it stands. With the 
majority of exegetes I accept the story 
in its present form as the work of 
one mind, and of a mind of no small 
dimensions. 

The question is the unity of the 
material which the author employed. 
The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
are a collection of originally inde- 
pendent and unconnected stories. And 
if we grant, as it seems we must, that 
the author has used the material from 
diverse sources, we must also grant 
that he has assimilated this material 
and fused it into one account which 
is his own. The material from the 
sources has lost its distinct identity 
and shows traces only where the as- 
similation is imperfect. This implies 
that the Paradise story, in its present 
form, did not exist before its compo- 
sition by the author of Genesis. 


Pre-existing materials 


We cannot reconstruct the exact 
sources of the Paradise story. What 
we can do is examine the details of 
the story itself to arrive at some idea 
of the pre-existing material which the 
writer employed. 

In giving his account of the origin 
of man the author probably knew and 
used an idea commonly found in an- 
cient Near Eastern literature—the 
idea of man from clay. His original 
contribution is the union of clay with 
the divine breath. 

The creation of the woman is of a 
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different character. We have in other 
ancient sources no indication of a 
separate creation of the two sexes. 
But in Genesis the creation of woman 
is the climax towards which the whole 
preceding narrative tends. If the pre- 
ceding verses show the kinship of 
man with the brutes, the naming of 
the animals shows his superiority ; he 
is not one of them, nor can he find 
a mate among them. A suitable com- 
panion for him requires a new crea- 
tive intervention. 

More than this, the narrative treats 
woman as an equal and a partner of 
man. This feature does not appear in 
any other ancient Near Eastern story. 

The Genesis story thus bri out 
man’s kinship with the brutes and at 
the same time his superiority to them 
—a perfectly drawn picture of the 
paradox that is man. The stages— 
man, beasts, woman—are not fortui- 
tous; they are the work of the crea- 
tive imagination of the Hebrew story- 
teller, who thus expresses profound 
truths. 


Significant change 


The climactic structure of chapter 2 
suggests very strongly that the orig- 
inal conclusion has been suppressed 
by the author. He seems to have em- 
ployed a pre-existing account of the 
creation of man and woman which 
had its conclusion in the consumma- 
tion of sexual union. He apparently 
suppressed this conclusion in order 
to unite the first part of the account 
with the story of the Fall. This lat- 
ter is of necessity detached, in its 
original form, from the creation nar- 
rative. Evidently the original climax 
was a story of sexual union—an epi- 
thalamium. I agree with those who 
hold that the author replaced this 
climax with the story of the sin; for 
the sin was in some way a perversion 
of the intended union of the sexes. 
Perhaps the sin was the submission 
of conjugal life to the patronage of 
licentious cults. 

What about the symbolism of the 
serpent? In non-Israelite literature 





the serpent is often a phallic symbol 
and is associated with fertility deities. 
The origin of this symbolism is beside 
the point here. The author of Genesis 
appears simply to have accepted it as 
it existed in Semitic mythology and 
incorporated it into his story. As yet 
no symbolism for the curse of the 
serpent has been found which is en- 
tirely satisfactory. The serpent itself 
suggests, in the popular mind, a de- 
graded, stealthy, malicious being, and 
perhaps no more is necessary in order 
to understand the terms of the curse. 

The curse of the man is more diffi- 
cult. Certainly agriculture cannot be 
considered a curse if man is repre- 
sented before the Fall as agricultural ; 
but he is so represented. Hence the 
curse must draw a difference between 
types of agricultural conditions. The 
garden suggests a Mesopotamian 
background, and Mesopotamian agri- 
culture was carried on by irrigating 
a fertile alluvial plain. There was no 
small difference between this and the 
struggle of the Palestinian peasant 
to wring a living from his rocky soil. 
In default of any other explanation, 
I suggest this as the background of 
the curse. It indicates, once more, 
the fusion of different ideas. 


Consequences of sin 


As the story of the sin stands, it 
has only two actors, for the man is 
silent and performs no independent 
action. Furthermore, the curse of man 
is entirely free from any sexual motif. 
These facts, taken together, suggest 
that the curse of man and conse- 
quently the man himself were not 
present in the pre-literary sin story. 
In Ezekiel 28 we have a conception 
of the sin of man alone, which sup- 
ports the assumption that Hebrew 
folklore knew the story in this form. 
(I use the terms “folklore” and 
“popular tradition” to mean a nar- 
rative based chiefly on tradition. They 
refer to things said, as opposed to 
“history”, things which happened. 
The distinction does not lie in the 
historical reality of the event but in 





the manner of its transmission.) If 
the author of Genesis 2-3 has as- 
similated this account, he has har- 
monized the stories in an artistic 
manner and by so doing has given 
breadth and depth to his conception. 

For even if the story of the woman 
and the serpent had a sexual motif, 
the addition of the story of the man 
has broadened the idea of sin. The 
result is that the story in its finished 
form shows the effects of sin not only 
in the sexual field but in human life 
in general. As the affliction proper 
to woman is sexual life and chattel 
ownership by the man, so the afflic- 
tion proper to man is the struggle 
for food. 


Popular tradition 


Now if the above considerations 
have any validity, the pre-existing 
material appears to fall into three 
independent pieces of popular tradi- 
tion: (1) the creation of the sexes, 
(2) the sin of the woman, and (3) 
the sin of the man. It is clear that 
the author’s skillful creative imagina- 
tion has woven into a unified whole 
popular traditons and other back- 
ground elements drawn from highly 
diverse sources. 

For in the Genesis account Para- 
dise is, geographically speaking, no- 
where. Man is described as a primi- 
tive agriculturist; this is not only 
historically impossible, but was known 
to be impossible by ancient Semitic 
peoples. The formation of man from 
clay is not only imaginative, but is 
paralleled in Mesopotamian literature. 
The order of creation—man, beasts, 
woman—is evidently an imaginative 
arrangement, invented for the pur- 
pose of the narrative. The serpent is 
symbolic on the basis of biblical al- 
lusions alone. And the curses reflect 
a social and cultural milieu which is 
not that of primitive man but of 
Mesopotamian and Palestinian civil- 
ization in the first or second millen- 
ium B.C. 

Such, in brief, are the relations of 
Genesis 2-3 with extra-biblical liter- 
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ature and the materials which the 
author employed. Many of the con- 
clusions which may be formulated as 
a result of this analysis are, in the 
present state of exegesis, extremely 
hypothetical; I do not wish to pro- 
pose them for more than they are 
worth. Some of these conclusions 
follow. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Paradise story is anthropocentric: It 
is a story of human sin, of a fall from 
a primitive state which was free from 
sin, and of sin’s consequences. There 
is no doubt likewise that the narra- 
tice is intended to signify that the 
ills of mankind arise from sin. Sin 
disturbs the order of creation. This 
is evident if we take the Paradise 
story in its present context, preced- 
ing the account of the spread of sin 
and the degeneration of mankind in 
the following chapters. If the Para- 
dise story existed independently of 
this context, this meaning would be 
less evident, but it would still be 
present. 


Foreign influence 


The possibility of foreign influence 
can be traced in a number of details. 
I say “possibility” because the ex- 
tant literary remains do not point 
conclusively to dependence. Any for- 
eign material employed, however, was 
assimilated and transfigured : The es- 
sential features of the narrative not 
only reflect no foreign influence but 
are out of harmony with any foreign 
material dealing with similar subjects. 

The importance of the woman in 
both chapters is, I think, the key to 
the narrative. Her position in chap- 
ter 2 at the climax of the creative 
process has led me to conclude that 
the account of the process must have 
ended in an epithalamium, which the 
author of the Paradise story has sup- 
pressed. This immediately implies 
that the creation account of chapter 
2 was not original with the author 
himself, and that it must have existed 
in Hebrew folklore as an independ- 
ent unit. In the present form of chap- 
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ter 2, the pre-existing materials have 
been fused into an account, not of 
the creation of man, but of the origin 
of the sexes. 


Woman in Semitic mythology 


I do not believe that we can under- 
stand this prominence accorded the 
woman except against the background 
of comparative religion. The female 
principle in the mythology of Meso- 
potamia and Canaan is deified and 
is the object of licentious cults. May 
we not conceive it thus: The He- 
brews revolted against such a concept 
of sex and of womanhood. Therefore, 
in order to put the female principle 
in its proper place, they composed an 
account of the origin of sex which 
had such striking dignity and chastity. 
For in the Paradise story the woman, 
like the man, is a creature of God, 
man’s partner in life and of equal 
dignity with him. The woman is the 
center of the family (the Hebrews 
had a strong sense of family soli- 
darity). Such a conception could 
have existed as an independent unit 
of Hebrew tradition, with its own 
significance, before it was incorpo- 
rated into the Paradise narrative. 

The prominence of the woman in 
chapter 3 is also evident. The drama 
of sin has really only two actors, the 
serpent and the woman. It is not by 
chance that the woman is the first to 
fall; the pre-literary story expressed, 
beyond doubt, the popular belief that 
the weaker sex is the morally feebler 
side of the race and the cause of 
man’s troubles. 

But it is extremely likely that the 
writer meant to signify more here. 
And I think that M. Coppens is 
right in seeing here an allusion to 
the licentious cult of the female prin- 
ciple. It is precisely her sexual attrac- 
tion that has ruined both man and 
herself, has made man the slave of 
the goddess of sex, and the woman 
the slave of man. And in this sense 
the forbidden fruit has a sexual sig- 
nificance. But the author has broad- 
ened the scope of the pre-literary 





story beyond the merely sexual by 
the addition of the curse of man. 
Coppen’s interpretation suggests 
still another line of thought. He does 
not believe that the “knowledge of 
good and evil” has of itself a sexual 
meaning. The repetition of the phrase, 
“like G.d, knowing good and evil,” 
in 3:5 and 3:22 is very striking. It 
certainly does not mean the same 
thing in the mouth of the serpent 
and in the mouth of Yahweh. Yet 
there must be some fundamental idea 
which permits this play on the phrase. 
In referring to the fertility cults, 
Coppens has, I believe, indicated the 
key to this repetition. The fertility 
rite was a mystic communion of the 
worshipper with his gods; by inter- 
course under the auspices of the rites 
he shared the divine prerogative of 
procreation; he became, in a sense, 
the master of the force of life. This 
mastery is what the serpent promises. 


Shame 


In a writer of such consummate 
aftistry it is not mere coincidence but 
supreme irony that, when the fruit 
which holds such promise is con- 
sumed, the man and the woman know 
—that they are naked. The promised 
communion has issued in shame. The 
proinise is false, and the words chosen 
to express this have an obvious allu- 
sion to sexual life. The knowledge of 
good and evil, in the concrete, is the 
knowledge that they are naked, i.e., 
that they are the slaves of sexual 
desire. The promise of the knowledge 
of good and evil held out the alluring 
prospect of rising to the divine level 
of independence by mastery of the 
life force; the reality is shame. By 
the fertility cult the sublime power 
of procreation has been debased. 

We may conclude then, that the 
ancient Hebrews who told and heard 
this story viewed it as an idealized 
account of the origin of sex and the 
perversion of sexual life from its 





primitive integrity. It is composed 
of many threads from many fabrics, 
carefully and skillfully woven into a 
new account. The religious and moral 
transcendence of the story, thus un- 
derstood, needs neither explanation 
nor apology, and it fits into the basic 
categories of Hebrew thought. The 
central fact upon which the writer 
has constructed his story is the moral 
degeneration of man and society. 
This degeneration, in his mind, 
came to a focus in the perversion of 
sexual relations, but it is not limited 
to this. Coupled with this idea is 
his awareness of man’s struggle with 
nature itself, which he sees as an 
inevitable consequence of the break- 
down of personal and social integrity. 
This condition he traces back to the 
beginning of the race—ultimately, to 
man’s attempt to arrogate to himself 
divine prerogatives, of which the fer- 
tility cult is a horrible example. We 
must attribute this profound and 
lofty view of human origins and sin 
to the influence of divine revelation. 


Epilogue 

We think of folklore as simple 
and unsophisticated; have we over- 
reached ourselves by this complex an- 
alysis? We should not forget that 
the simplicity of folklore is some- 
times deceptive, and that this folk- 
lore comes to us through the genius 
of the author of these chapters. Folk- 
lore, in the hands of writers such as 
Homer or this author of Genesis, can 
be elevated to a lofty level of wisdom. 
There is subtlety in the Gilgamesh 
epic. There is irony in the Gilgamesh 
epic which rivals that of Homer’s 
portrayal of Ares and Aphrodite. 
There is irony in the story of the 
Tower of Babel. Let us not think 
that wit and irony, profundity and 
wisdom were beyond the reach of the 
ancient Hebrew story-tellers; there 
was genius before Homer. 
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The Christian mystery and the mystery cults 


From Hugo Rahner, S.J., “The Christian Mystery and the Pagan Mysteries,” The Mys- 
teries: Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, vol. 2 (New York: Pantheon, 1955), pp. 
837-38. 


. is it permissible, from a religious and historical point of view, to draw 
a comparison between the Christian mystery and the mystery cults that 
surrounded the origins of Christianity? Or are we at least justified in 
speaking of the Christian mystery in images drawn from the world of the 
Hellenistic mysteries? Did not St. Paul himself do as much? Is it not, 
in any event, true that from the second to the fifth century a broad stream 
of Greek mystery religion entered into the Church and transformed simple 
Biblical Christianity into the mystical sacramentalism that survived in the 
Byzantine-Russian, and to somewhat less degree in the Roman, Church? 
These questions have occupied historians of religion for more than half a 
century, in the course of which impassioned study has brought about 
complex shifts of opinion. And today we are still far from seeing an end 
to all the questions and answers. 


Revelation and the modern mind 


From Romano Guardini, Meditations Before Mass (Westminster, Maryland: Newman, 
1955), pp. 161-62. 


Revelation presents twentieth-century believers with a special difficulty. 
We are latecomers. Our generation has heard the sacred tidings time and 
time again. Moreover, we live in an age that is constantly reading and 
writing and talking and hearing. There is such a continuous turnover of 
words, that our “coinage” is worn smooth and thin; its stamp has grown 
blurred. Instead of truth we have truth’s caricatures; instead of knowledge, 
the illusion of already knowing. Only with great effort can we free ourselves 
from illusory knowledge to pause, look up and passionately inquire into the 
clear-cut, genuine truth of things. Are we then doomed to become incapable 
of possessing divine truth? Certainly not, for truth is meant for all ages; 
however, we must recognize and apply ourselves to this century’s particular 
barriers to truth if we wish to clear them. Above all, we must relearn 
composure, meditation, absorption—precisely the things that the different 
chapters of this book have attempted to describe. We must break the 
strings of habit, must rid ourselves of fateful seeming-knowledge; we must 
remint our words so that they may again speak clearly, truthfully. 
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The woman and her seed in Genesis 3:14-15 


Catholic scholars have long puzzled over the interpretation 

of the 14th and15th verses in the third chapter of Genesis. 

Who is the woman referred to? Who is her seed? And how does 
the text refer to the Blessed Virgin Mary? From the escha- 
tological texture of the passage Father Rigaux finds that 

a double valence is given to the “woman” of Genesis. In this 
light the context provides a place for the mother of the 
Redeemer in the literal sense of the text. 


“La Femme et son lignage dans Genése III, 14-15," Revue Biblique, 61 (1954), 321-48. 


I... the Lord God said to the ser- 
pent: 
“Because you have done this, 
cursed are you among all animals, 
and among all beasts of the field; 
On your belly shall you crawl, 
dust shall you eat, 
all the days of your life. 
I will put enmity between you and 
the woman, 
between your seed and her seed; 
He shall crush your head, 
and you shall lie in wait for his 
heel.” Genesis 3:14-15 


These verses of Genesis have been 
given the attractive name of “Proto- 
evangelium,” that is, a primitive or 
early Gospel, the first announcement 
of good tidings to fallen man. Theo- 
logians, following the lead of St. Jus- 
tin and St. Irenaeus, have considered 
these verses a classic source for doc- 
trine on the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
One would like to say that there is 
agreement among Catholic exegetes 
on the interpretation of the passage 
or at least that definite terminology 
and a set method have been recog- 
nized as valid for fruitful discussion. 
But such is not the case. The “apple” 
of Eve, like that given by Paris to 
the fairest of the goddesses, remains 
an apple of discord. Before consider- 


ing the text itself, then, it is neces- 
sary, to examine closely some of the 
problems. 


Sources of information 


The first question to be resolved is 
the nature of the information at our 
disposal. 

Catholics know that the Church is 
the guardian of Holy Scripture and 
that she is able, under the direction 
of the same Spirit who inspired the 
Bible, to determine the meaning of 
the words of the Holy Book. She has 
the light of Him who is not able to 
lead her into error, and she expresses 
her faith either by means of a solemn 
definition or by unanimous teaching 
which we call the ordinary magis- 
terium of the Church. 

It is well known that Genesis 3:15 
was used in the papal documents 
which defined the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Assump- 
tion. In each case, however, the text 
was used in a different way. Yet, 
even if we did possess with certainty 
the mind of the pope on this verse, 
and even if the pope judged that verse 
15 referred in the literal sense to the 
Blessed Virgin, we would still not 
have an ex cathedra pronouncement. 
The arguments advanced in the prep- 
aration of a dogma do not form part 
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of the truths which fall under the 
infallible declaration of the pope or 
of a Council. 

Nevertheless, since popes do not 
sign important documents without ac- 
cepting responsibility for their con- 
tents, we may say that such use of 
a text not infrequently expresses the 
sensus ecclesiae. It would be contrary 
to our interest and to good sense to 
neglect such authority. But it is an 
orientation, a direction—not an in- 
fallible interpretation. 

Do we get any more help from the 
ordinary teaching authority of the 
Church? If the consent of the fathers 
is to be a source of revelation, there 
must be at least moral unanimity 
among them. To date, however, it 
has been impossible to prove such 
agreement. There is no doubt that 
many authorities, following Justin 
and Irenaeus, have interpreted verse 
15 in a messianic sense and have 
likewise associated the Blessed Virgin 
and the victory of her Son. One used 
to speak, even recently, of unanimity, 
but that affirmation has now been 
contested. Not only do some impor- 
tant fathers see no reference to the 
Blessed Virgin in the passage, but 
they do not even give the text any 
messianic value. Nor do texts brought 
forward by modern scholars offer an 
indisputable proof of the messianic 
character of the Protoevangelium. 


The senses of Scripture 


A second question about the inter- 
pretation of the text concerns the 
various senses of Scripture. It is not 
unusual today to find authors who 
say that the text refers to Eve in the 
immediate literal sense, but to Mary 
in the fuller literal sense, or simply 
(without any qualification) in a fuller 
sense. 

The question of the senses of Scrip- 
ture is not strictly a part of this study, 
but there is so much confusion in the 
matter today that it is necessary for 
each exegete to define his own termi- 
nology. As used here, the literal sense 
is taken to mean the thought which 
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the sacred writer has communicated 
either explicitly or implicitly. The 
thought may be communicated in a 
manner that is express or only medi- 
ate, clear or obscure, or by means of 
an allegory, a parable, a metaphor, or 
some other literary device. 

We are confronted with a typical 
sense when God puts into events or 
words a meaning which the sacred 
writer did not perceive and whose 
existence is finally revealed to us by 
God through the Scriptures or tradi- 
tion. We have an accommodated sense 
when men put into the words of the 
sacred writer a sacred or profane 
meaning by making use of an allegory 
or spiritual application. 

Now, what about the fuller sense? 
Those who favor it see in this fuller’ 
sense a meaning foreseen and willed 
by God which ordinarily is beyond 
the understanding of the sacred writer 
but is contained in the literal mean- 
ing. In proceeding from what is ob- 
scure to what is clear, from the im- 
plicit to the explicit, one does not 
abandon the literal meaning. Since 
revelation was given to the world 
through the course of time, it is pos- 
sible to establish a continuity and in 
the light of what has followed to un- 
derstand the tenor of past promises. 
The historian of revelation is faithful 
to a strict scientific method when he 
brings to light the implication of the 
first divine intervention by means of 
subsequent explanations. Thus a sac- 
red writer is able to express through 
his words more than he himself 
clearly understands. But this is not 
a typical sense. It is no more than 
a working upon the literal meaning, 
a procedure employed by every his- 
torian in his use of a text. 

We do not mean to imply that the 
typical sense is only a subterfuge in 
which one takes refuge when he can- 
not find in a text the literal meaning 
he desires. But, as we have seen, the 
messianic value of verse 15 is not 
clear, and since other passages of 
Scripture do not give it an additional 
meaning, we do not have a typical 





a 


sense in this passage. 

The exegete in his work uses two 
tools, namely, the text and the con- 
text. It will be useful then to say 
something about the context of Gen- 
esis 3:15. 


The context 


The first question that faces us is 
a difficult one: Who is the author of 
Genesis? It would be simple to an- 
swer with a single name; for example, 
Moses. It would not be opportune, 
however, to propose such a single- 
person theory, in the light of the seri- 
ous work of such scholars as Father 
de Vaux, who with others distin- 
guishes four traditions in the make-up 
of the Pentateuch: the Yahwist, the 
Elohist, the Priestly, and the Deu- 
teronomical. The problem of the 
Pentateuch consists in establishing the 
date of composition, the successive 
traditions, and the editings which 
were added to make up the book 
which we now possess. But since the 
components of the Pentateuch are 
traditions which were formed and de- 
veloped in a parallel manner, we are 
able to determine only approximately 
the era when each tradition was es- 
tablished with its essential traits apart 
from the more ancient oral or written 
accounts. Father de Vaux admits that 
the remote origins of the Yahwist and 
Elohist traditions go back to the pe- 
riod when the people of Israel was 
formed. Thus the foundation of the 
Pentateuch rests on Moses, but it 
would be vain to try to determine the 
exact role played in the editing by the 
great Israelite; for certain accounts 
are related to the popular traditions of 
neighboring people in such a way as 
to place them in a pre-Mosaic era. 

The Yahwist tradition is the soul 
of the general doctrine of the Penta- 
teuch and is essentially a movement 
back and forth between two poles— 
the problem of evil and the problem 
of redemption. It is the history of 
Adam and Eve, of Cain and Abel, of 
the tower of Babel, of Sodom, of the 
crimes of the sons of Jacob. But upon 





these somber views of a humanity 
engulfed in sin, the Yahwist tradition 
places, as upon a primordial chaos, 
the redemptive thought of God. As 
Father de Vaux has said, “The story 
of the repeated falls is transformed 
into a history of salvation through the 
brilliant interventions or through the 
hidden providence of God.” Sin and 
redemption, incrusted in history, are 
the great preoccupation of the author 
of the first and second chapters of 
Genesis. 


Messianic character 


In this vast literary context, which 
is both historical and doctrinal, is 
there any eschatological and messianic 
character? Although critics are di- 
vided on the point, some admitting 
the existence of messianism in the 
period before the Exile and others 
denying it, we wish to show both 
that the third chapter of Genesis is 
pre-Exilic and that it is messianic in 
character. 

The fact that the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis are taken from the 
very ancient traditions of Israel in- 
dicates that they are earlier than the 
period of the prophets. The same 
early date is suggested by the ex- 
tensive use of etiology, that is, the 
explanation of more obvious phenom- 
ena through unlooked-for causes in 
the Yahwist narratives. These repre- 
sentations of God denote a theology 
that has evolved very little. And, if 
the source is, ancient, the same can 
be said of the use made of it. 

It is more difficult and much more 
important to establish the messianism 
of our source. We have shown that 
the fundamental thought of the Yah- 
wist writer was determined by his 
consciousness of sin and the certitude 
of redemption. But is this enough to 
allow one to speak of eschatology and 
messianism ? 

We must understand, first of all, 
what is meant here by eschatology. 
We say that an incident or a belief 
is eschatological if it is presented in 
the perspective and under the sign of 
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a new economy between God and His 
people, between the chosen people and 
the Gentiles. Is this the case in the 
second and third chapters of Genesis? 

In the past twenty years Catholic 
exegesis has made real progress in 
the interpretation of these chapters. 
It realizes that the reports of the 
sacred writer have a historical value 
only in the degree that the history 
is the bearer of a religious doctrine. 
It admits that the religious teaching, 
circumscribed by certain great truths, 
has been clad in the symbols of sacred 
trees, the rib of Adam, the splendid 
garden, and the serpent. It has em- 
phasized that the Yahwist writer did 
not write the histories and report 
the oral traditions for the mere de- 
light of writing nor to amuse a primi- 
tive people. The chapters offer clear 
solutions to the problems which tor- 
ment man. 


Punishment 


Man was made an integral part of 
the universe. He was placed in the 
Garden as the master of creation, a 
friend of God. Then from the rib of 
Adam, God made a woman. So the 
Yahwist writer is preoccupied with 
the problem of a man who is not 
alone, with the problem of a man and 
a woman. In this way he explains 
the great mysteries of suffering, of 
death, of the tension between God 
and men, between man and woman, 
and between man and his conscience. 
Suffering and death are punishments. 
God and man no longer live in a 
state of intimacy because of the dis- 
obedience of man. The woman is sub- 
missive to the man because she was 
more culpable in the Fall. 

The author or authors of this story 
clearly show that they want to get to 
the very basis of the problem. How 
was it possible that the man and 
woman destined by God for happiness 
were able to revolt? Were they evil 
in themselves? Were they condemned 
from eternity? Neither the one nor 
the other. Evil entered into the world 
by the intervention of a perverse but 
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intelligent being, an enemy of God 
and of man, a culpable being who 
would be the first to be punished. 


The serpent 


We are not dealing here with a 
serpent, not with a simple reptile, 
not with some animal of fable. Nor 
are we dealing with an abstraction or 
a symbol representing sensible pleas- 
ure as opposed to reason, such as the 
world turning man from God or the 
sex appetite. For the disordered ap- 
petite of the couple carried them be- 
yond the world and beyond them- 
selves: to be like to God. And the 
serpent was not the symbol of that 
likeness, but its instigator. He influ- 
enced them, but not to make them 
desire himself. Adam and Eve sinned 
by love not of the serpent, but of 
the good which he promised. He is, 
therefore, a demonic being. 

Hence to be eschatological and mes- 
sianic, our text has to be situated in 
the perspective of the battle between 
God and the devil, in the perspective 
of the relations between God and 
man, before and after the Fall. 

We note that in Genesis 3:14-15 
there is question of the punishment 
of the serpent, and thus of the devil. 
And there is also a curse. But the 
man and the woman are not cursed. 
Yahweh curses only the serpent and 
the soil. There are three guilty par- 
ties and three sentences invoked 
against them by both God and the 
victims. Eve is punished by God and 
by her husband. Likewise the serpent 
is chastised by God and by the 
woman. The woman does not stay 
under the domination of her seducer. 
And in the description of the struggle, 
the serpent is represented as in a 
state of defense. If the seed is able 
to attack the head and the serpent is 
able to attack no more than the heel, 
it is because the heel is raised above 
the serpent, ready to crush its head. 
It would seem that the Yahwist 
writer wished to indicate explicitly 
that the tempter cursed by Yahweh 
would be punished, and that the pun- 








ishment is shown through the hos- 
tility between the woman and the 
devil and between the seed of the 
serpent and the seed of the woman. 

We see in the seed of the devil no 
more than a literary expression of the 
opposition to God on the part of His 
demonic enemies. But it is important 
to consider and to understand what 
is meant by the seed of the woman. 
Catholic exegetes hesitate between a 
collective and an individual meaning. 
The individual meaning, however, 
seems to recommend itself. 


The seed 


To whom does the Yahwist writer 
attribute the final victory over evil? 
God has made certain promises to 
the patriarchs and at the time when 
the Yahwist traditions were being 
written down, definite messianic 
hopes were born in Israel. Conse- 
quently, one cannot legitimately iso- 
late the promises of the future in the 
Protoevangelium from these promises 
and the hope for the Messiah. The 
faith of Israel and of the Yahwist 
writer constitute a backdrop against 
which Genesis 2-3 must be inter- 
preted. 

Again, the fact that the author in 
his description of the battle presents 
the seed of the woman with a con- 
crete, individual adversary authorizes 
one to say that the seed also will be 
a concrete, individual fighter. If seed 
were to be taken in the collective 
sense, we would have to consider it 
as being humanity in its entirety or 
as a part of humanity. But for the 
Yahwist writer such an understand- 
ing is impossible. Finally, we may 
note, the Septuagint version of the 
Bible favors the individual inter- 
pretation. We can conclude, there- 
fore, that the individual interpreta- 
tion represents the literal meaning of 
the Yahwist writer. 

In our study, consequently, we 
have noticed the following: (1) the 
serpent is the devil; (2) the seed of 
the woman refers to the Messiah; (3) 
the hostility will end with the crush- 


ing of the devil and the re-establish- 
ment of the rights of God in the 
eschatological future. It remains for 
us to identify the woman. 


The woman 


There are at least five opinions in 
the theology and exegesis of the text 
in regard to the woman. (1) Non- 
Catholic exegetes reject altogether 
any allusion to Mary, and the more 
comprehensive treatments arrive at 
no more than a vague pe ion of 
the eschatology in our text. (2) Some 
important Catholic exegetes think 
that the seed of the woman is the 
entire human race and, consequently, 
that the woman is uniquely Eve. (3) 
A large number of authors judge the 
woman is Eve, but that Eve is a 
figure of Mary in the typical or 
spiritual sense. (4) On the other 
hand, certain authors, especially 
among the theologians, think that the 
woman is Mary, and not Eve, in the 
literal sense. (5) Finally, many link 
the literal meaning to a fuller mean- 
ing and see Eve, mankind, and the 
feminine sex on one hand and Christ 
and His mother on the other. 

This recapitulation of opinions, 
however, does not reveal the real 
problem, for one can arrive at Mary 
by applying either the typical sense 
or the literal sense. We have already 
rejected the first choice. In electing 
the second choice, some authors have 
seen Mary in the seed of Eve, some 
in the woman herself. And those who 
see her in the woman, see either Mary 
alone, or Eve first and then Mary. 
Our point of view is different. 

We do not see in Genesis 3:15 any 
implicit meaning in virtue of which a 
series of women can be understood, 
for a series of women is no more 
foreseen in the text than a series of 
conquerors of the serpent. There is 
only one conqueror and there is only 
one woman, she who will give life 
to the conqueror. 

Nor can we accept as valid the 
explanation according to which “the 
enmities announced through the 
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prophecy are verified at one and the 
same time in Eve and Mary, truly 
though imperfectly in the one, truly 
and perfectly in the other.” The exe- 
gete has no right to attribute a 


thought to a writer that is totally - 


beyond his consciousness. 

It seems to us that by keeping 
close to the text and the context of 
the Yahwist writer, to his literary 
procedures and the profound ideas 
which inspired them, we can obtain 
a picture that is simpler and truer— 
one that can be more fruitful. 


Interpretation 


We would describe the thought of 
the Yahwist writer as follows: 

(1) In the cursing of the serpent, 
the woman is Eve the individual only 
as a point of departure. She is men- 
tioned only as a “function” of some- 
one else. The history of Adam and 
Eve is not related for the beauty of 
the narrative, but for the present and 
eternal value of the facts. Adam and 
Eve count because they have a repre- 
sentative value; for in them we find 
all mankind. Eve, then, is uniquely 
the wife of Adam. But she has a 
permanent value, a fact supported 
by the text itself. For the term #5- 
Sah does not designate Eve only, but 
all women. If the “woman” has a 
wider meaning than Eve the indi- 
vidual, then the term was well chosen 
to give Eve a value and a role which 
goes beyond that of Eve the spouse of 
Adam and the first sinner. Eve who 
was conquered will one day be vic- 
torious. 

(2) The woman is intimately con- 
nected with the eschatology and the 
messianism of the narrative. If Eve 
as individual in Genesis 3:15 disap- 
pears in favor of the eschatological 
and messianic woman, then Eve as 
woman is projected into the future. 
The text is first of all an oracle aimed 
at the future. In it God determines 
the defeat of the tempter. Just as the 
punishment of the woman and of 
Adam is for all time, so also the 
hostility of the seed towards the devil 
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will be eschatological and messianic. 
For the seed of the woman is the 
Messiah. 

(3) The union of the woman with 
her seed is an association with the 
Messiah in the victory over the ser- 
pent. It is a frequent procedure in 
Genesis to attribute to the head of 
a family a value or a significance 
which, in fact, is possessed by his 
descendants. The present is explained 
by means of a prefiguration in the 
past. Now the Yahwist writer does 
associate women in the work of sal- 
vation and in the redemption of men. 
And in God’s design women have 
played a role in the marvelous his- 
tory of the formation of a people and 
the spread of its power. They have 
accompanied men in the first steps 
toward liberation. If the Messiah is 
to be born of the race of women, he 
will have a mother. So it is not sur- 
prising that the mother is united with 
her son in Isaiah 7:14. The woman 
“who shall conceive and bear a son 
and call his name Emmanuel” con- 
tinues the race of women who carry 
out the work of Yahweh. Thus the 
Israelite mingles the general with the 
individual, the symbol with the re- 
ality, the part with the whole, and 
projects his thought into his vision 
of the future. 


Mother and son 


(4) The woman and her seed, 
which gives notice of a Messiah-man, 
have the relationship of mother and 
son. Thus the mother of the Messiah 
appears in Genesis 3:15 in the literal 
sense. The writing of the Yahwist 
is full of symbols. How then can we 
refuse to allow the woman to repre- 
sent the supreme power of God in 
the struggle against the one who in- 
troduced evil into the world? The 
author of Genesis 3:14-15 no longer 
sees her in her sin, but in her vic- 
tory through her union with her is- 
sue, the Messiah. He abstracts from 
time. The past, the present, the fu- 
ture disappear in the same act of 
prophecy. The Yahwist writer does 





not say that Eve changed her atti- 
tude at the moment of God’s curse 
upon the serpent. The hostility of the 
woman is not distinct from the hos- 
tility of her seed. The two verses 
represent in their parallelism one 
thought, alone and indivisible. Conse- 
quently, the victory of the seed is 
reflected upon the woman, and her 
association with her offspring is a 
result of her motherhood. The victory 
is the victory of a man, but that man 
shares the general condition of man- 
kind: he is born of a woman. Eve is 
carried into the future through the 
destiny of her seed. She is the figure 
of feminine victory. The first in sin, 


the woman will be also first in the 
redemption. 

If we possess in Genesis 3:14-15 
an eschatological and messianic oracle 
of unique spiritual value, and if the 
woman should be united to man in 
the struggle and victory of redemp- 
tion just as she was united to man in 
the first sin and fall, then we cannot 
ask for a better indication to allow 
us to unite the Messiah to that woman 
who for him will be a woman insofar 
as she is a mother. We can see in 
this first song of divine victory the 
first glimmer of a revelation which 
will later be defined more accurately. 


Scripture and tradition in the Hebrew community 


Paul Auvray, “fcriture et tradition dans la communauté d’Israél,” Bible et Vie 


Chrétienne, 12 (1956), 19-84. 


Growing interest in the Bible among 
Catholics might give rise to serious errors 
of interpretation if Catholics do not abandon 
their Protestant attitude toward the Old 
Testament. This is Father Auvray’s reason 
for treating the place of tradition among 
the Jewish people during the hundreds of 


centuries of the formation of the Old 
Testament. 

By a Protestant attitude he means that 
many Catholics unconsciously think of the 
books of the Old Testament as being inde- 
pendent of tradition or as being linked with 
tradition in a fashion entirely artificial. 
And this in contrast to their attitude toward 
the New Testament where they realize that 
tradition is the controlling factor and that 
Scripture is unintelligible without it. 

Scripture and tradition are the two 
sources of revelation, but they are not in- 


dependent entities into which theologians 
dip at random according io their needs. 
Rather Scripture and tradition are one 
stream in which the solidified blocks of 
Scripture are borne along, kept alive, and 
interpreted by the current of the tradition 
in which they flow. 

Using this basic Catholic approach the 
author studies the Jewish community of 
Old Testament times. He notes how tra- 
dition is a tremendously complex and far- 
reaching influence in men’s lives, much 
more pervasive and subtle than a mere 
handing down of stories by word of mouth. 
Tradition involves such things as group 
attitudes and unwritten laws, funeral cus- 
toms and ceremonies, ways of blessing and 
cursing. In short, it involves all the cultural 
characteristics of the Jewish people. 

It would be an erroneous view of inspira- 
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tion that would assign all these elements of 
tradition an irrelevant or alien role in the 
formation of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Genesis and 2 Maccabees, to name 
only two, are books where evidence of tra- 
dition seems very strong. The relation of 
parts of Proverbs to similar pagan writings 
is another case in point. Divine Providence 
made use of all these factors influencing 
the Jewish people to form the Old Testa- 
ment writings; for the authors of the in- 
spired books, though enjoying a special 
relationship with God, were not unaffected 
by the circumstances around them. 

The importance of the role of Jewish 
tradition can be better appreciated, perhaps, 
by seeing its influence on Christianity and 
the New Testament. Father Auvray notes 
that Jewish tradition determined the pro- 
tocanonical books of the Old Testament 
used by the Church, that Jesus generally 
followed traditional exegetical methods, 
that the apostles and above all Paul were 
trained in Jewish schools, that theories 
about the angels and about the four last 
things passed directly from Jewish to 


Christian tradition. 

Why is there the tendency among Cath- 
olics to ignore tradition when thinking 
about the Old Testament? Father Auvray 
offers several suggestions. First of all there 
was no authoritative magisterium before 
Christ to receive and preserve tradition as 
there is in the Christian dispensation. There 
is the tendency to view such great authors 
of the Old Testament as Moses, Samuel, 
David, and Isaiah as being inspired by God 
in isolation from the circumstances and 
literary customs of their people. There is 
the erroneous view of divine inspiration 
which regards man’s role as something 
completely passive. And then there is the 
very immensity of time and space and popu- 
lation involved. 

The author concludes with the observa- 
tion that the Church received from the Jews 
the heritage of both a Scripture and a tra- 
dition, and that the same Spirit which 
guided the Jews guides the Church to an 
ever clearer understanding of what has been 
handed on to her. 


Spiritual message of the Old Testament 


From John L. McKenzie, S.J., The Two-Edged Sword (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956), pp. 
311-12. 


That which God has done to the race and to the people of Israel He does 
to each individual person. In this sense the Old Testament is a “type” of 
the spiritual adventure of the soul. For the faithful, this is the “spiritual” 
sense of the Old Testament which is most significant. If they find the story 
of God and Israel strange and terrifying, they know that the story of God 
and themselves is no less strange and terrifying. God’s mysterious ways 
with them, they know, are largely conditioned by the mysterious perversity 
of the human will; it is not my ways that are crooked, says Ezekiel in 
the name of the Lord, it is your ways that are crooked. The Lord must 
deal crookedly with us in order to reach us. No one who has ever looked 
into the appalling tangle of his own soul will have difficulty in under- 
standing these words of Ezekiel. But the story of God and Israel is illumined 
by a mystic awareness of the divine personality who is the protagonist of 
the story, and lifted up by a hope which rests upon the “wholly other” 
goodness of that personality. Israel, once it had known God, could never 
despair of Him, even when He led it by strange and terrifying paths. 
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The Bible and archeology 


OTHMAR SCHILLING 


Do modern archeological discoveries confirm or deny what is 
written in the Bible? After any particularly striking discovery 
we always hear the question: “Is the Bible still right?” This 
article treats of this question. First, it gives specific examples 
of archeological work and its relation to the history found 

in the Bible. Then it indicates the full value of archeology for 
Scripture study. By its limitations as well as by tts strong 

points archeology throws new light on the content and 


form of the Bible. 


“Was Heisst: ‘Die Bibel hat doch recht’ ?’’ Theologie und Glaube, 46 (1956), 321-35, 


R.... years have seen a flood of 
books and articles on biblical arche- 
ology, some of them by archeologists, 
some by exegetes, some by journal- 
ists. To examine them in detail would 
require an entire volume. We shall 
therefore concentrate in this article 
on what seems to be the point of 
controversy in all of them: What is 
the significance of archeology’s con- 
tribution to the study of the Bible? 

At first glance archeology appears 
to be for history, and hence for bible 
history, what experimentation is for 
natural science, that is, a tangible 
confirmation of facts lost in the dark- 
ness of the past. Still, this compari- 
son breaks down almost immediately, 
for the scientific expressions and 
ideas which the Bible uses (“Sun, 
stand still,” etc.) are not aimed at 
teaching anybody any science. And 
yet the Bible is still true! As re- 
ligious testimony ! 

In order to avoid drawing unsound 
conclusions, we have to keep certain 
distinctions in mind. We must dis- 
tinguish between the certain findings 
of archeology and its fringe areas; 
and we must distinguish between ar- 
cheology as it confirms general hu- 
man history and as it is related to 
the supra-historical and supernatural! 


in biblical history. 
The time of the patriarchs 


In the Genesis story of Abraham 
we read of two cities that hold central 
places in his background—Ur in 
Chaldaea and Haran. Can archeology 
tell us anything about these cities? 
We know certainly that these two 
cities belonged to a very high cultural 
milieu. Ur, in fact, was the center of 
the Sumerian culture which extended 
into the third millenium before Christ. 
Excavations tell us this. And the 20,- 
000 clay tablets unearthed in the 
Paiace at Mari in the middle Eu- 
phrates valley have given us much 
information about Haran. These cu- 
neiform tablets tell us that the Su- 
merian culture radiated as far as 
Haran where it was taken over by 
a nomadic west-semitic people who 
spoke a language that is immediately 
related to Hebrew. 

Abraham and the patriarchs are 
often regarded as mere “nomadic 
shepherds,” and hence many conclude 
that biblical statements about the 
wealth of Abraham and his immedi- 
ate descendants are a projection of 
a later culture into an earlier time. 
This is refuted by what excavations 
show of the culture of this period. 
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The existence of cuneiform writing, 
of fixed traditions about the past, 
and of a developed religious system 
in Mesopotamia show that Abraham 
did not enter Canaan with unlettered 
and primitive ideas. 

For this very reason, evolution can- 
not explain the biblical form of re- 
ligion and idea of God. Abraham 
could bring with him not the un- 
formed beginnings, but the finished 
product of development; and the re- 
ligious culture of Sumeria did not 
furnish the starting points for the 
monotheism of Abraham. So it is true 
that revelation is not a deus ex 
machina, but a directing of the mind 
which differs radically from ordinary 
religious evolution. 


Jacob and Joseph 


Egyptian history gives indirect con- 
firmation of the story of Jacob and 
Joseph. It is certain that the fifteenth 
and sixteenth Egyptian dynasties 
were founded by Semitic invaders. 
This explains the rise of the Semite 
Joseph, and the sympathy for further 
Semitic immigration. Furthermore, 
we meet with pictures of Semites ap- 
pearing in supplication with family 
and livestock before a prominent 
Egyptian, of grain silos, of forced la- 
bor on public buildings, etc., which 
serve almost as illustrations for the 
story of Joseph. 


The Mosaic law 


At the time of Moses at least four 
systems of writing existed. And so 
we have written traditions, notably 
the Code of Hammurabi (ca. 1800 
B.C.). The Mosaic law, therefore, 
did not require a thousand years of 
Israelitic history to evolve, but was 
based on Sumerian legal culture. But 
the Decalogue, with its terse “thou 
shalt not,” represents an apodictic 
type of law which stands in sharp 
contrast to others of its time. The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead contains 
protestations of innocence to be de- 
livered before the judge of the dead: 
“T have not let anyone go hungry,” 
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“T have not committed murder,” etc. 
Babylonic-Assyrian texts contain sim- 
ilar protestations of innocence de- 
signed to remove a spell. “Has he 
said ‘it is’ instead of ‘it is not’?” 
“Has he shed the blood of his neigh- 
bor?” etc. Compared with the Deca- 
logue, these texts show similarities in 
ethical consciousness; but they also 
show differences in ethical evaluation 
and in forms which are scarcely con- 
ceivable without the spirit of mono- 
theism and of a great founding per- 
sonality. 

Though excavations have uncov- 
ered many images of female divinities, 
during all the period of Israel’s his- 
tory not one picture of Yahweh has 
been found. This seems to show that 
the prohibition of images existed from 
the beginning in Israel and was not 
aimed solely at idolatry, but con- 
cerned the pictorial representation of 
Yahweh as well. 


The occupation of the 
Promised Land 


The political situation in Palestine 
before its occupation by Israel is illu- 
minated especially by the archives of 
the two Pharaohs Amenophis III and 
IV. Their letters show that Palestine 
was composed of city-states. We 
know too that Egypt’s supremacy 
over Palestine was waning, and had 
completely vanished by the time of 
Rameses III (ca. 1200). This cor- 
responds exactly to the picture the 
Bible presents. Israel did not face 
a unified Palestine, nor did she fear 
counteraction on the part of an Egyp- 
tian world empire. Her occupation of 
Palestine then was not impossible. 


The fall of Jericho 


But though we expected the ex- 
cavation at Jericho to tell us much 
about the dates of the battles de- 
scribed in the book of Joshua, we 
have been disappointed. The destruc- 
tion of Jericho which would seem to 
correspond to the biblical account has 
been dated at about 1400 B.C. This 
fits well with the fact that the victory 





column of Merneptah (1225 B.C.) 
mentions a people, Israel, in connec- 
tion with Palestinian city-states. But 
Exod. 1:11 says that the Israelites 
built the city of Rameses. This must 
certainly be Rameses II, the builder 
of cities. But he was the immediate 
predecessor of Merneptah, who there- 
fore must be the Pharaoh of the 
exodus. We hope that this discrep- 
ancy will disappear in the course of 
the excavations still going on at Jeri- 
cho, or with other discoveries. 


The time of the kings 


Since Saul and David engaged 
principally in war, it is not surpris- 
ing that archeology finds little evi- 
dence of their activities. Solomon is 
represented only by the site of the 
temple and by the town of Meggido 
(1 Kings 9:13 f.). 

Comparing the biblical books of 
Kings with extra-biblical royal in- 
scriptions and victory columns yields 
more significant results. These in- 
scriptions and columns are mostly in 
the first person and contain flattery 
of the kings and their successes. Out- 
side of the Bible there is really no 
genuine historical writing, in the 
sense of an impartial observer cor- 
relating the events in the life of a 
nation from a unified viewpoint. The 
unifying principle of biblical history 
is Yahweh. Biblical history was writ- 
ten with one thing in mind—to tell 
the story of Yahweh’s economy of 
salvation in regard to Israel. This 
principle of unity results in a certain 
objectivity. The Bible relates not 
only the great deeds of its kings but 
also their faults and failures, which 
the annals of other nations suppress. 

Take, for example, Sennacherib’s 
unsuccessful siege of Jerusalem under 
King Hezekiah in 701 B.C. Sen- 
nacherib’s chronicle speaks of the 
siege of Jerusalem but suppresses the 
fact of its failure and gives the im- 
pression, by enumerating tribute rev- 
enues, that the affair had been a com- 
plete success. The Bible, on the other 
hand, admits the failure of her king’s 


attempt to conquer a town of King 
Mesa of Moah, to which the Mesa- 
stone also refers. 

Besides Hezekiah, the Assyrian an- 
nals mention Achaz and Azariah 
among the kings of Juda, and par- 
ticularly the dynasty of Omri of the 
Northern Kingdom. Kings Jehu and 
Hosea are also mentioned. 


Discoveries at the Dead Sea 


Since 1947 countless fragments of 
almost all the Old Testament books 
and the religious literature of a re- 
ligious community at Qumran have 
been unearthed. It will be a long 
time before archeologists have put 
these fragments in order and pub- 
lished them. Only then can theology 
make full use of them. Anything; like 
the sensational disclosures which ap- 
peared in the press are premature. 

The most important biblical dis- 
covery was a complete text of Isaiah. 
This scroll proves, at least for this 
book, that the biblical text was 
handed down with more accuracy 
than could have been expected. The 
newly discovered text bridges a gap 
in the manuscripts of almost a thou- 
sand years. Among its other note- 
worthy features, there is no break 
between chapters 39 and 40 in the 
manuscript, so modern hopes for phy- 
sical evidence of Deutero-Isaiah are 
not yet fulfilled. 


Significance of these discoveries 


The religious writings of the Es- 
sene sect throw light not only on the 
Old Testament but also on the New, 
revealing as they do the development 
of late Jewish thinking. They show 
that the New Testament is not sus- 
pended in a vacuum and that the 
Gospel of St. John derives not from 
Hellenism but from contemporary 
Judaism. At the same time they ex- 
plain many New Testament turns of 
expression. Particularly instructive 
are such notions as the Teacher of 
Justice, the Evil Priest, the Way of 
Light, Children of Light, Water of 
Redemption. 
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Does the literary relationship be- 
tweeen the writings of the Qumran 
sect and the New Testament imply a 
dependence in idea and doctrine? 
Similarities evident in the material so 
far published can be explained in 
terms of their common derivation 
from the Old Testament and later 
Judaism. Many of the similarities of 
doctrine had already been anticipated 
in the writings of the Old Testament 
prophets. 

Thus there is no reason why these 
texts should cause embarrassment. 
Wilson has said in his book, The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea, (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1955): “. . . one cannot but ask one- 
self whether the scholars who have 
been working on the scrolls . . . may 
not have been somewhat inhibited 
. . » by their various religious com- 
mitments. . . . On the Jewish side 
there is a fear of impairing the au- 
thority of the Masoretic text, .. . 
on the Christian side . . . the fear 
that the uniqueness of Jesus is at 
stake.” 

We must repudiate this imputation 
of a lack of objectivity in Christian 
scholarship. The difference between 
form and idea is obvious, and the 
“uniqueness of Jesus” is by no means 
at stake. The study of these findings 
must of necessity be continued objec- 
tively if they are to help us as much 
as they can. 


The importance of archeology 
for the Bible 


Our brief survey of archeological 
discoveries has shown that where the 
external course of biblical history 
could have left traces, these have 
been, in the main, established. But as 
Parrot says in Discovering Buried 
Worlds, (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955): “Archeology has 
confirmed historical facts . . . arche- 
ology has determined the location of 
places . . . but archeology has accom- 
plished more. It has brought near to 
us the very soul of vanished peoples 
and . . . permitted us to relive their 
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lives. It shows us the God of Revela- 
tion at work.” 

The fact that archeology confirms 
biblical history is of great apologetic 
value. But it does not confirm every 
statement of the Bible. We should not 
expect results from archeology where 
events in Israel’s history could at- 
tract no external attention. 


Inadequacy of archeology 


But another consideration is even 
more significant. To regard bible 
history as mere history, to be under- 
stood completely by properly his- 
torical means, is historical material- 
ism. The Bible is not, nor is it meant 
to be, that part of world history con- 
cerned with the Jews. It is essentially 
the history of Yahweh, giving wit- 
ness on behalf of God and His work 
of salvation. This essential element 
of biblical history cannot have left 
traces that can be discovered by the 
spade of the archeologist. And so, 
while the “house of Omri” left its 
mark on Assyrian history, the fact 
that the Omri headed a nation that 
was the bearer of salvation cannot be 
found in the royal annals. And the 
egotism of these annals only obscures 
the fact that the downfall of Israel 
at the hands of Assyria and Babylon 
resulted from Israel’s failure to ap- 
preciate her mission. 


New light on inspiration 


Materials furnished by archeology 
have also made more clear how much 
the human factor has influenced the 
composition of the Bible—a human 
factor which comprises not only the 
individuality of the inspired writer 
but also the limitations of the time 
in which he lived. Inspiration did not 
limit the writer to one literary form 
alone—that of biography, for in- 
stance. The writer could, like the 
psalmist, elaborate on his historical 
materials. In this case, his main pur- 
pose was not historical but religious. 
Perhaps he meant in a given instance 
merely to edify. To mistake the liter- 
ary forms of the Bible and to look 





for arguments from archeology on 
this basis is to hand over the Bible 
to historical materialism. 

One last point. It would seem that 
revelation did not endow the biblical 
authors with new knowledge of pre- 
historic times any more than it gave 
them scientific insights ahead of their 
times. Revelation concerned the theo- 
logical element and the historical facts 
immediately connected with this. In- 
spiration helped to portray these basic 
facts according to those traditions of 
the times which accorded best with 
theology. The sacred writers mean to 
relate actual happenings when they 
tell of the creation, of man’s origin, 


The use of epikeia 


temptation and fall; but the details 
and imagery—the flood of olden 
times, the tree of life, the serpent- 
demon, the garden of Eden, etc.— 
correspond to those of their contem- 
poraries. This does not mean that 
the Bible is telling fables. It is pre- 
senting history with the pictorial ma- 
terials of its time. 

These considerations show the limi- 
tations of archeology as an apologetic 
instrument. The situation remains the 
same as ever for the believer. Faith 
is not achieved by calculations and 
experiments. Faith means “seeing 
not, yet believing.” 


Pierre Hayoit, “L’usage de l’épikie,”” Revue Diocésaine de Tournai, 


10 (1955), 513-18. 


— can be a source of considerable 
abuse when appealed to by those who lack 
instruction and experience. In this article, 
therefore, the author discusses the nature 
of epikeia and some principles which he 
believes should govern its use. 

Definition 

Moralists do not always agree when de- 
fining epikeia. Some use the term in a very 
broad sense to include practically any case 
in which a law ceases to bind because of 
special circumstances. Hayoit accepts, 
rather, the usage of most of the modern 
writers: epikeia is a special kind of excus- 
ing cause, namely, one arising from ez- 
ceptional circumstances. 

Such exceptional circumstances are il- 
lustrated in the following classic example. 
A newly ordained priest inadvertently 


~~ ¢ 


breaks his fast on the morning of his first 
Mass. Because of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances (the gathering of friends and 
relatives, etc.) such a priest is not bound 
by the clearly-set-forth prescriptions of the 
law of the Eucharistic fast. This case il- 
lustrates the various elements required for 
the correct understanding of epikeia. Thus, 
it can be defined as, “the prudent judgment 
by which the subject of a law decides that 
he is not bound by the clear prescriptions 
of that law because of certain exceptional 
circumstances.” 


Nature of the judgment of epikeia 

This judgment, although it is certainly 
subjective, because it is referred to the in- 
tention of the lawgiver, is far from being 
arbitrary. The person who invokes epikeia 
presumes that the lawgiver did not foresee 
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the particular circumstances in which the 
subject now finds himself. If he had, he 
would not have wished this law to bind in 
such circumstances. 

Hence, Hayoit concludes, epikeia is not, 
strictly speaking, an interpretation of the 
law, for we are supposing that the law in 
question is clear. Rather it is an interpre- 
tation of the mind of the legislator who 
made the law. 


Epikeia and excusing causes 

In the concrete, however, it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish epikeia from excus- 
ing causes, particularly from the excuse 
which is based on the impossibility of or 
difficulty in observing a law. 

Positive law does not bind a person who 
is morally or physically incapable of obey- 
ing it. Were a lawgiver to demand obedi- 
ence from such a person, he would, accord- 
ing to the moralists, abuse his power. 

This is not the case with epikeia, Father 
Hayoit insists. By supposition, one who in- 
vokes epikeia could observe the law with- 
out suffering any real injustice. If he 
judges that he is not bound by a particular 
law, his judgment is based not on any jus- 
tice due to himself, but upon the equity or 
benignity of the lawgiver. Consequently, he 
is excused not because the lawgiver lacks 
the power to bind him but because the law- 
giver does not wish to do so. 

In other words, the basis of the excuse 
arising from epikeia is not the difficulty in 
observing a law. It is, rather, the excep- 
tional character of the circumstances in 
which the law would be applied. 


In the light of these observations Father 
Hayoit insists again on the importance of 
caution in using epikeia. He proposes three 
practical questions in this connection. 

First of all, must one always have re- 
course to superiors before invoking epikeia? 
All moralists admit that this is not neces- 
sary in at least two cases: (1) if the case 
is urgent or (2) if recourse would be ex- 
tremely difficult or burdensome. Of course, 
one’s judgment here will be valid only if 
it has a serious foundation. For this reason 
prudent counsel should always be had if 
possible. 

The more common opinion holds that ex- 


cept in the two cases cited above one would 
always be obliged to have recourse even if 
he were morally certain that epikeia ap- 
plies. However, some authors (Suarez, 
Merkelbach, Rodrigo) hold a less severe 
doctrine. They maintain that in such a case 
of certainty one need not have recourse. 
Father Hayoit favors this latter opinion in 
spite of the dangers of delusion in judging 
circumstances. If the judgment is actually 
made with prudence, that would seem to 
be sufficient. 

A second question concerns the precise 
effect epikeia has when correctly applied. 
Hayoit states that epikeia does not suppress 
the law, as does a dispensation. Rather, it 
removes from the person who is the subject 
of a law the moral guilt which would ordi- 
narily result from his failure to observe it. 
Essentially epikeia belongs to the internal 
forum; but if the case were to demand it 
one could invoke it in the external forum 
in order to plead one’s good faith. 

Finally Hayoit proposes the question, 
“May epikeia be applied to all human 
laws?” Formerly most authors followed 
Suarez, who held that it could be so applied 
except to incapacitating and invalidating 
laws. Now the opinion that it can be ap- 
plied to al] human laws is gaining more and 
more favor. Serious reasons must be had 
before one can make such an application 
and recourse should be had beforehand, if 
possible, and certainly afterwards. 

Right intention 

There are difficulties in applying epikeia, 
but these should only serve to increase our 
discretion and loyalty, not serve to reject 
it entirely. And finally, the exact under- 
standing of any law demands, before any- 
thing else, a right intention. 

Hayoit concludes with a quotation from 
Belime: “Come to the law with a simple 
heart, without prepossessions, and especial- 
ly without passion, if that is possible; set 
aside the prejudices of a particular school 
as well as the claims of personal interest; 
have no other desire than justice, no other 
end than the discovery of the likely mean- 
ing of the law in the minds of those who 
made it, and the truth will not escape 
your efforts.” 
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Spiritual direction—its nature and dimensions 


On this subject so much has been written from so many 
different points of view that the inexperienced student is apt to 
become confused ; or he may dissipate his efforts in studying 
the question. To prevent this misfortune, Father Lucien-Marie 
sets out to describe the true nature of spiritual direction. 

His article provides a good background or framework for other 
reading on the subject. He determines what is essential to 
spiritual direction by first looking into the criticisms leveled 
against it when wrongly understood and practiced. Then he 
delineates the dimensions of spiritual direction, its double aspect 
as individual direction and as collective direction. 


“Dimensions de la direction spirituelle,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 78 (1956), 819-33. 


W, do priests distrust and fear 


spiritual direction? They of all peo- 
ple are meant to be its instruments. 
Perhaps this distrust is a reaction 
against a misconception. Many under- 
stand the term in an authoritarian 
sense. They conceive it as a relic of 
old authoritarian days. It connotes to 
them a father so jealous of his au- 
thority that he keeps his son from 
maturing through responsibility into 
adulthood. And so they will have 
none of that! 


Director 


Such a false idea of spiritual direc- 
tion can easily arise from some names 
commonly given to the “director.” In 
fact, the term “director” itself causes 
difficulties. What is a director? One 
cannot help thinking of a director as 


someone who takes into his own 
hands the direction of another’s soul. 
This is unacceptable because it im- 
plies that the one directed assumes a 
voluntary passivity, even to the ex- 
tent of giving up his freedom. This 
is not at all the normal way for a 
soul to develop. When dealing with 
beginners in the spiritual life, a di- 
rector must assume some initiative, 


of course; but he must quickly cede 
his position to God. For the Holy 
Spirit is the only true guide of the 
soul; He and He alone can direct 
the soul. One man can not be an- 
other’s director in the full sense of 
the word. 


Director of conscience 


The difficulty becomes worse if the 
director is called a “director of con- 
science.” The addition of the term 
“conscience” gives the impression that 
the director’s field of activity is lim- 
ited to “matters of conscience,”—the 
sort of thing about which a person 
not only consults a priest but even 
asks him for a decision that he him- 
self does not want to make on his 
own. 

So both these terms are loaded with 
troublesome compromises. A priest is 
not the director, and it is not pri- 
marily “matters of conscience” with 
which he is concerned. 

Today it is the adult who complains 
about the methods of spiritual direc- 
tion, or lack of them. This fact is im- 
portant because it indicates where the 
root of the trouble lies. It is the 
adult and not the adolescent who finds 
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difficulty—who is dissatisfied. Why? 
In most cases it is because he has 
never met a priest capable of helping 
him attain the spiritual adulthood he 
is looking for. 


Reaction 


As a result many persons tend to- 
ward a sort of spontaneous spiritual 
direction—a direction by immediate 
inspiration from God without any 
sacerdotal guidance. The pendulum 
swings from authoritarianism to an- 
archism. History shows that human- 
ity often moves on by a process of 
oscillating between opposites. We 
must avoid not only an authoritarian 
spiritual direction geared to guide 
children, but also purely spontaneous 
direction. Both extremes are errone- 
ous. If we want true progress, we 
must reestablish some balanced notion 
of spiritual direction. 


Criticism 


We can learn a lot about spiritual 


direction from looking at the criti- 
cisms leveled against it. The harshest 
criticism has come certainly from pro- 
fessional psychologists. We can tell 
ourselves that this is only normal; 
after all they see only the “failures” 
—the damaged souls—and do not see 
all the good that is done. Besides, 
many of their clients had tendencies 
to abnormality to begin with. Per- 
haps, too, the sort of spiritual direc- 
tion they received was only the oc- 
casion and not the cause of their dis- 
turbances. We can tell ourselves this. 
But it would be much better to at- 
tend to their criticism and to recog- 
nize the great number of psychological 
maladjustments and religious errors 
that are traceable to the influence of 
a director. 

Even supposing that the psycholo- 
gists’ criticisms are biased, we can not 
refuse to listen to St. Theresa of 
Avila when she tells us so many 
times how much she suffered at the 
hands of poor directors. Everyone 
knows how much St. John of the 
Cross deplored the harm done by 
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poor directors. In fact, all the mod- 
ern criticism adds nothing substantial 
to the basic criticisms of St. John of 
the Cross. His criticisms can be or- 
ganized under three main headings: 
(1) moral, (2) dogmatic, and (3) 
psychological. 


Harmful practices 


The first group of condemned prac- 
tices belongs to the moral order. 
These, he says, are the most harmful, 
the easiest to conceal, and are for- 
ever with us. And he lists some of 
them: an almost conjugal jealousy of 
some directors regarding those they 
direct ; such authoritarianism that the 
soul is suffocated ; a lack of sufficient 
faith to see the designs of God in 
the souls they direct. Instead of help- 
ing, these directors are actually hin- 
dering the soul from giving itself 
more generously to God. 

The second group includes all the 
consequences of ignorance. With ig- 
norance comes a narrow-minded dog- 
matism; and added to this often is 
an attitude which can only be quali- 
fied as a sort of spiritual anesthetic. 
These men dampen the enthusiasm 
and extinguish the inspiration of the 
souls in their care. St. John has no 
sympathy with ignorance; real ignor- 
ance in these matters is culpable ig- 
norance, as far as he is concerned. 

But it is the third group, the psy- 
chological aberrations, that are the 
most reprehensible. If the spiritual 
director, even involuntarily, impresses 
on the soul he is guiding his own 
faults and preferences, and worst of 
all his own psychological instability, 
he is doing serious harm. When we 
speak of faults and preferences, we 
do not mean defects in personal sanc- 
tity, but of psychological equilibrium. 
A priest can sanctify himself per- 
fectly and still be completely incap- 
able of guiding another soul in the 
service of the Lord. The grace of 
spiritual direction is not an accom- 
paniment of sanctifying grace; it is a 
grace in the area of human instrumen- 
tality. The consequences of this theo- 





logical principle are obviously im- 
portant in practice. 


Definition of spiritual direction 


Even with such a brief glimpse into 
what can happen when spiritual di- 
rection is falsely understood or er- 
roneously practiced, we can see how 
important it is to have a clear idea of 
what it really is. 

Spiritual direction is properly that 
aid which is given to a soul, usually 
by a priest, to foster its development 
in relation to God and other men. 
This definition brings into focus the 
essentially spiritual character of spiri- 
tual direction. The life of the moral 
virtues is necessarily presupposed ; 
for it is through the moral virtues that 
the inner spiritual force of the soul 
is manifested concretely. Granted the 
importance of the moral virtues, the 
essential business of spiritual direc- 
tion concerns the life of the theolo- 
gical virtues and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. We must reject any exclusive 
moralism. We must recognize that 
the resources of the spiritual life of a 
soul are found in the theological vir- 
tues and gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


Spiritual father 


If there is a word that conveys the 
correct notion of the role played by 
one who helps the soul develop itself, 
it is the word “father,” or “spiritual 
father.” Because God is truly our 
Father in the spiritual life, and be- 
cause the spiritual father shares God’s 
fatherhood, the term “father” calls 
to mind the correct set of spiritual 
relationships. 

The guidance of the spiritual father 
hinges on these relationships. He is 
not the Father; he only shares God’s 
fatherhood. He ought therefore to 
respect God’s initiative. He must re- 
spect God’s designs for souls in gen- 
eral, and for each soul in particular. 

The attitude of the “spiritual child” 
or “spiritual son” should be character- 
ised more by faith than by prudence. 
For it is faith that defines his rela- 
tionship to his spiritual father. The 


son must realize that his spiritual 
father is not just a teacher of tech- 
nique. Rather he is the visible instru- 
ment of the word of God. He does 
not, however, propose the word of 
God as truth to be believed, but as 
truth to be lived. 


Authority 


The foundation for the authority of 
the spiritual father over his son is a 
sort of delegation of the ordinary 
power of the Church. So in the rela- 
tionship between spiritual father and 
son we see something of the organiza- 
tion of the Church. If Christ sent St. 
Paul to Ananias, it was not because 
He Himself could not direct Paul, 
but because He wanted to show that 
in His Church both the truth to be 
believed and the truth to be lived are 
manifested to us through men ap- 
pointed for this task. 

We do not mean to say that the 
priest never plays the role of teacher. 
On the contrary, frequently he can 
and must teach his spiritual son much 
he does not know. But this is sec- 
ondary and must never be allowed to 
interfere with the personal relation- 
ship of the soul to God. The spiritual 
father is primarily an authentic wit- 
ness of God whose task is to verify 
the Lord’s designs and demands upon 
a soul. 


. Integral life 


The damage caused by conceiving 
spiritual direction as exclusively 
moral direction can scarcely be over- 
estimated. This does not mean, let me 
emphasize, that we are setting the 
life of the moral virtues over against 
the life of the theological virtues and 
gifts. We are aiming at spiritual inte- 
gration, a spiritually integral life in 
which the life of the theological vir- 
tues animates a truly moral life. The 
two can be separated in the abstract 
order, but in the synthesis that is life, 
we must organize them in some inte- 
gral fashion. St. John brought out 
this unity when he said: “Whoever 
loves is born of God and knows God; 
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who does not love, does not know 
God, for God is Love” (1 John 4:7). 
For St. John, then, to know God is 
not an abstract intellectual process 
but an experience that calls into play 
all our powers—affective as well as 
intellectual. This experience is mani- 
fested concretely through exercising 
the same affective and knowing fac- 
ulties on the plane of our relationships 
with our neighbor. 

A spiritual father, then, guides the 
soul of his son toward the experience 
of knowing God. It is not up to him 
to produce the experience but to pre- 
pare and help. He is given the man- 
date from God to judge the authen- 
ticity of the experience and eventually 
help the soul manifest this experience 
in everyday living. 

The role of the spiritual father is 
well brought out in the following situ- 
ation. A person comes to him with a 
problem. Most frequently the prob- 
lem is posed as a moral one. The 
spiritual father is not supposed to take 
it upon himself to solve the problem 
or make the decision. It is his job 
rather to train his spiritual son to 
solve the problem for himself. If his 
spiritual son comes up with a solu- 
tion that is fully in accord with Chris- 
tian principles, there is no reason why 
he should not respect this solution. 
This is true even though he himself 
would in the same circumstances ar- 
rive at a directly opposite solution. 
He must see to it that his spiritual 
son understands that spiritual direc- 
tion is not meant to give a precise 
solution to all his moral problems, but 
rather to help him come closer to the 
source of his entire spiritual life— 


Christ. 
Discernment of spirits 


We cannot take up the subject of 
the gift of discernment of spirits in 
this brief article. The importance of 
the gift cannot be measured. We want 
to stress here that psychology and the 
other sciences dealing with man can 
be a tremendously useful instrument 
in the hands of a spiritual father. In 
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the process of discernment, two ex- 
tremes must be avoided: the naive, 
excessive spiritualizing tendency of 
some, and the all-too-rationalistic 
tendency of others. To reach true dis- 
cernment the director must consider 
both the spiritual factors and the ra- 
tional or natural factors in their 


proper perspective. 
Individual analysis 


Suppose a young laywoman with 
no intentions of becoming a religious 
asks her spiritual father if she might 
make a vow of perfect chastity. This 
is a problem in discernment. Does 
God want this young woman to take 
a vow of perfect chastity? It would 
be erroneous to deny the presence of 
a supernatural factor in her attitude. 
In this case it is the desire to give 
God a pledge of her sincere attach- 
ment to Him. And this desire may 
find its echo in the attitude of the 
spiritual father, who considering St. 
Paul’s words wants to foster this 
total gift of a soul to God. 

But there are also natural factors 
involved which it would be rash to 
ignore. He should not be too ready 
to permit such an action. Eagerness 
here may be a sort of unconscious 
manifestation of an equally uncon- 
scious revenge for his own privation. 
On the same natural level, it is possi- 
ble that his spiritual daughter has a 
deep distrust, an excessive need for 
security, an immature desire for the 
protection which she thinks she will 
get through the vow. 

Clearly, the correct discernment in 
this case would have to take in both 
the supernatural and the natural fac- 
tors. On the one hand there is no such 
desire that is purely supernatural; on 
the other, it would be very pessimis- 
tic to see only natural factors at work 
in such a case. 

Certainly not all directors can be 
masters of psychology and character 
analysis. But all spiritual fathers can 
approach each of their sons as indi- 
viduals. Each individual is different 
by reason of his character and his own 





personal history. Man in the abstract 
does not exist; above all he is not to 
be identified with one’s own indi- 
vidual image. Psychology and char- 
acter study teach us a certain caution 
in the guidance of souls, a respect for 
the proper personal individual destiny 
of each one of them. 


Further dimensions 


We have been looking at spiritual 
direction as it is applied to individ- 
uals. There is a further dimension 
which is much talked about—the col- 
lective dimension of spiritual direc- 
tion. Collective spiritual direction has 
two aspects, neither of which ex- 
cludes the other: (1) Spiritual direc- 
tion is collective if it is given to 
groups; for example, in a series of 
conferences, instead of to each per- 
son individually. (2) Spiritual direc- 
tion is collective if instead of consid- 
ering the individual’s relationships to 
God, it considers more the duties of 
Christians as a group in the world. 

Collective spiritual direction in this 
double dimension is very important 
today. The obligation Christians have 
of making their Christianity incar- 
nate in a pagan climate gives rise to 
problems that can not be solved by 
theoretical principles alone. The eter- 
nal gospel must be lived in different 
ways, for example, in a mission coun- 
try and in a Christian country. No 
a priori procedure is possible in this 
domain. Much information is needed 
and a vast knowledge, too, which has 
to be gathered in large part from the 
exchange of views in the group. A 
spiritual father can not help benefit- 
ing from an exchange of views in a 
group where Christians themselves 
bring forward the elements necessary 
for a solution to their problems. Nev- 
ertheless the priest’s judgment must 
be expected if it is truly qualified. 
But it will be qualified in the measure 
in which the priest listens to those 
whom it is his mission to enlighten. 
Then he can throw light on the facts 
from the principles of the gospel and 
help the laity work out the correct 


solutions themselves. 


Dangers 


The spiritual father must be aware 
of two dangers that lurk in collective 
spiritual direction. First, there is the 
danger of a so-called sociological 
moralism. In collective direction more 
than in individual direction there is 
danger of reducing all religious doc- 
trine to merely moral doctrine. True, 
in the face of egoism and widespread 
ignorance of group problems, it is 
necessary to stress the moral-social 
problems. But to reduce religious 
problems to merely moral problems is 
to forget that both personal and col- 
lective behavior have their principal 
wellsprings in the life of the theologi- 
cal virtues and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The second danger can be called 
the crowd refuge. A person can take 
refuge in the responsibilities of the 
group in general in order to avoid 
personal engagement in responsibility. 
The spiritual father must be on the 
lookout to prevent this escapism. Be- 
hind the tendency lurks a false indi- 
vidualism and an ignorance of the 
true scope of Christianity. For the 
total structure of the community, lo- 
cal, national, or international, will 
never be truly Christian except 
through the intense personal life of 
each Christian. The structure must 
be built from within, not by any ex- 
trinsic force. This is not to exalt the 
cult of individualism, but to put the 
individual in his proper place and 
function within the community. 

There is another danger which in- 
volves a misconception of collective 
direction. It is a tendency to supplant 
the role of the priest, witness of God 
among men, by the general consensus 
of the group. It is evident that the 
laity have an ever increasing role in 
providing information for the solu- 
tion of problems. More account, too, 
must be taken of legitimate personal 
reactions on the part of the laity in 
the face of the human problems they 
face. But the Church founded by 
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Christ will never substitute the ap- 
probation of the group for the role 
of the priest who is the witness of 
God among men. 


Qualities necessary 


Pope Pius XII has written recently 
that since the apostolate is a group 
enterprise, the priest should acquire 
the spiritual and pastoral qualities 
necessary for doing his work precisely 
from this viewpoint. He will have to 
learn especially how to respect the 
organization and division of labor and 
so be ready to make necessary per- 
sonal sacrifices. The care he has for 
groups should never lead him to for- 
get the necessity of individual contact 
and personal direction of souls. Nor 
should a right appreciation of ex- 
ternal means lead him to forget the 
efficacious nature of grace, the power 
of the word of God, and the super- 
natural fecundity of sanctity. As a 
father of a family he should know 
how to bring from his storehouse new 
things and old. As a member of the 
Church the modern apostle ought to 
draw upon his faith for a spirit that 
looks both toward the future and to- 


ward the past. He should be ready to 
enrich his pastoral activity with new 
ideas and methods. But at the same 
time he must have a deep respect for 
the traditional norms approved and 
sanctioned by hierarchical authority 
(AAS, 1956, p. 265). 

No problem has to be looked upon 
as a purely individual problem. We 
must learn how to promote the per- 
sonal progress of the individual and 
at the same time contribute to the 
over-all reform of social structures. 
St. Paul’s letters to Titus, Timothy, 
and Philemon, even though written 
for individuals in particular circum- 
stances, provide much of the basis for 
our calling him the Apostle of the 
Mystical Body. 


Full dimension 


Spiritual direction, then, is called 
upon to take on more and more its 
true dimensions. Enlightened by the 
sciences of man, always on the watch 
for the opportunities and problems of 
the apostle, spiritual direction pro- 
longs, in the humble circumstances of 
a group or of individual conversation, 
the mystery of the life of the Church. 


Dialogue between priest and people 


Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., “An Emerging Theology,” The Commonweal, August 23, 1957, 
p. 512. 


The priest should recognize the need to listen and learn from the layman 
about the temporal order if a living theology is to be forthcoming. A living 
theology that stays abreast of a swiftly evolving world is a vital necessity 
for the layman. On the other hand a dialogue between priest and people, 
between the world of religion and the downtown world, should help the 
priest to break the bread of life for his flock more realistically. 
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GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


The theological significance of Paul Tillich 


Paul Tillich was born in Brandenburg in 1886 and was 
educated in the German universities. His early academic career 
was set against the German scene, but since 1933 he has been 
in the United States. From 1933 until 1955 he taught at 

Union Theological Seminary in New York; since 1955 he 

has been a member of the faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. 
Tillich has constructed an all-embracing system of Protestant 
thought and doctrine striking in its coherence and originality. 
Ultimately this synthesis is guided by an epistemology which 
gives special emphasis to symbolism. For the Catholic, this 
epistemology is based on an inadequate conception of analogy. 
The significance of Father Weigel’s article is such that it merits 
inclusion in THEOLOGY DIGEST, even though it was 
reprinted in Cross Currents, 6 (1956), 141-55. For Dr. Tillich 
himself was satisfied with Father Weigel’s summary of his 
thought, though he made some observations which were 
appended to the original article. The following digest, therefore, 
is but a summary of a summary; but it carries, of course, 

the complete endorsement of Father Weigel himself. 


Gregorianum, 37 (1956), 34-54. 


, can be maintained without rash- 
ness that Paul Tillich is the most im- 
pressive figure in today’s Protestant 
theology, which is distinguished by 
many great names both in Europe 
and America. 


His importance stems from three 
facts: First, he has brought together 
all the elements of Protestant think- 
ing from the days of the reformers to 
our own time; secondly, he has taken 
an ontological approach to his syn- 
thesis, an ontological approach that 
is basically existentialist; finally, he 
is original. 

These reasons make it imperative 
that Catholic theologians and priests 
know at least a schematic outline of 
Tillich’s thought. 


View of theology 

Theology for Tillich is the ra- 
tional effort to unite humanly and 
organically the data of revelation. To 
these conventional words he gives 
his own meaning. 

Rational effort to unite humanly 
and organically . . . First of all, 
we can think and express ourselves 
“only symbolically” (to speak from 
a Catholic point of view) concerning 
God, for human conceptions are ut- 
terly inept to deal with this primal 
matrix of reality. Concepts can and 
must be used, but merely for the sake 
of consistency with man’s own experi- 
ence and with the other data of 
revelation. 

It is true that Tillich objects to 
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the phrase “only symbolically.” He 
maintains that this phrase is rooted 
in the confusion of sign and symbol. 
Signs, he maintains, point to some- 
thing different in which they do not 
participate at all. Symbols participate 
in the power of what they symbolize ; 
every symbol—if it is an adequate 
symbol—says something positively 
true about God. But for a Catholic, 
even this “positive” knowledge about 
God attained through symbols is not 
exactly the knowledge of God had 
through Thomistic analogy. 

Secondly, what concerns man ulti- 
mately is the norm for theology. 
Whatever is said in terms of ultimate 
human concern is by that very fact 
theology. 

. . . the data of revelation. God is 
reached existentially, non-conceptu- 
ally, and immediately by man. But 
that is hardly the full statement of 
how man receives revelation. For 
man is a creature of history and 
community, and God’s Self-revelation 
is made socially and in history. 
Hence the experience of individual 
men in attaining God is but a shar- 
ing in the continuous solidarity of 
the corporate human achievement of 
God. This corporate human achieve- 
ment of God can be described by 
one formula: the biblical message in 
its assimilation by the living histor- 
ical Church. This is the source from 
which the theologian derives the data 
relevant to what concerns man ulti- 
mately. 


Synthesis 


Thus Tillich organically recapitu- 
lates all previous Protestant posi- 
tions. In his conception of revelation 
and theology we find the inwardness 
so stressed by Luther and Calvin, 
and their biblical preoccupations are 
preserved. We are also offered the 
later Protestant corrective, namely, 
the theological relevance of the con- 
tinuous Church and of history. We 
are given the anti-rationalism which 
was the heart of pietism and Schleier- 
macher’s sentimentalism. We have 
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the recognition of the legitimacy of 
contributions from historical-criticism 
and even empiricism. Finally, we feel 
the pull of existentialism in drawing 
all these elements together. 


Epistemology 


More interesting, perhaps, is the 
way Tillich fuses mysticism and nom- 
inalism. Sheer encounter with reality 
is, after a fashion, mystical, for knowl- 
edge is attained with no content ex- 
pressible by concepts. From the point 
of view of categorization, the knowl- 
edge is declared to be without con- 
tent. Yet the “experience is signifi- 
cant. It is a mode of perceiving real- 
ity anew, although conceptually noth- 
ing has been added. Universal con- 
cepts, the inevitable elements of judg- 
ments, are constructs which are ade- 
quate for the work of rendering our 
contacts with the world luminous. 
They do not discover the structure of 
the real, but instead give reality a 
structure. They are therefore useless 
in man’s achievement of the trans- 
cendental, but still useful for the pur- 
poses’ of communicating to men the 
stimulus whereby the transcendental 
can be existentially achieved. 

This is a brilliant fusion of all re- 
cent epistemologies: positivism, phe- 
nomenology, ontologism, and exist- 
entialism. Nor are Scholastic insights 
ignored. In Tillich, Kant and St. 
Thomas walk in friendship. 


God 


In Tillichian theology, then, what 
is God? Is He personal? God is su- 
prapersonal, neither properly per- 
sonal nor impersonal. Such categories 
are finite and natural and therefore 
useless in a discussion of the reality 
of God, though symbolically the di- 
vinity should be described as per- 
sonal, for only such description makes 
God significant for man’s ultimate 
concern. 

Is God triune? He is, if we mean 
that the human preoccupations with 
power, justice, and love have their 
ultimate answer in the one ground 





of being we call God. 

For the Catholic, man is physically 
elevated into the order of divine re- 
ality by grace. For Tillich such a 
notion of the supernatural is blasphe- 
mous and absurd unless taken sym- 
bolically. Man reaches God as a re- 
sult of an anguish conceived from the 
prospect of death, from guilt, and 
from scepticism. This contact engen- 
ders an existential awareness. It car- 
ries with it no essential content. It 
is the same conceptualized world 
seen in a new light, with a new di- 
mension. 


Man before God 


In the concrete, how do men make 
this contact with God? Man can be 
led to revelation by nature provided 
he has been properly conditioned by 
culture. But the more usual ways to- 
ward revelation involve more than a 
consideration of nature. Some men 
come to it by moral endeavor which, 
because of the human situation, is 
never truly successful but only am- 
biguous. Some men meet revelation 
in social history either by immediate 
contact with a man who has achieved 
revelation or by the recorded wit- 
ness to revelation which is the Bible. 
The majority find it in the life of 
the Church which is a concrete com- 
munity under the impact of the Bible 
message. 

Here we have the newer Protestant 
conception of the Bible. Its proposi- 
tions are not the revelation, for reve- 
lation is carried only by experience, 
original or dependent. Rather, the 
Scriptures witness to the original ex- 
perience, which as a stimulus excites 
a similar experience in others. Hence 
the Scriptures are pointers whereby 
the reader can be led to the encounter 
with the self-revealing God. The Bible 
considered as a collection of proposi- 
tions can be called revelation only in 
an improper sense; for revelation is 
always an existential experience. 


Tillich’s credo 
The datum from which the the- 


ologian draws is the teaching of 
Scripture in so far as it has a vital 
impact on the continuous life of the 
Church. Consequently, Tillich sin- 
cerely and enthusiastically holds the 
Apostles’ and Nicene creeds. He be- 
lieves in God the Father, creator of 
heaven and earth. He believes in 
Jesus Christ as the only son of God. 
He believes in the Holy Ghost as 
proceeding from the Father and the 
Son. He believes in the holy Catholic 
Church. He even has no difficulty in 
believing in the assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. However, here is the 
rub. He believes that these are sym- 
bolic statements. Literally under- 
stood, they are for Tillich non-sense 
or blasphemy. 

It ig this capacity for affirmation 
and negation which makes Tillich’s 
theology simultaneously fascinating 
and frightening. Everything is af- 
firmed and yet everything is denied. 
This fact does not escape Tillich: He 
considers it the proper use of the 
theory of analogy, which is the only 
way in which we can speak of the 
divine. Analogy affirms and denies, 
and only in and through analogy can 
we speak seriously and significantly 
of God. 

Perhaps it would not be too fantas- 
tic to say that for Tillich this affirma- 
tion-negation is the Catholic-Protes- 
tant structure of Christian thought. 
Catholicism affirms; it stays loyal to 
the revelatory data by its affirmations. 
Protestantism denies the rationalistic 
or literal meanings of Catholic for- 
mulae, lest they become idolatrous. 


The Protestant principle 


Essentially, Protestantism is a pro- 
phetic principle which lies at the very 
heart of the Christian vision. It is a 
protest in the name of the Lord God 
against all idolatry. It protests not 
only against the Roman Catholic 
Church but against the Protestant 
churches as well. Through this pro- 
test the believer expresses his loyalty 
to the revealing God by showing that 
he will tolerate nothing to take the 
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place of God’s definitive and unique 
lordship. He will let nothing rise in 
God’s place, nothing at all; whether 
it be the society of the Church or the 
letter of the Bible or the insights of 
philosophers or the formulae of 
churchmen and divines. 


Existentialism and theology 


What is the essence of Christianity 
which must not be identified ade- 
quately either with Catholicism or 
Protestantism? It is “New Being.” 
This term is the pure essence of Til- 
lich’s theology. For a Catholic reader 
the term can be puzzling. It inescapa- 
bly brings up the doctrine of St. Paul 
from which the term is borrowed and 
it also suggests Thomistic ontology. 
Of course Tillich wishes the term to 
be both Pauline and ontological, but 
the ontology is not thoroughly 
Thomistic. It is existentialist. There 
is no pretense of giving us a system 
of timeless categories, abstract and 
strictly rational. Existentialist on- 
tology is vibrant, living, and immedi- 
ately relevant to the anguish of exist- 
ence. 

This is why Tillich’s ontology 
sounds so familiar and yet so strange 
to Catholic theologians. Their on- 
tology is calmer and less involved 
with the emotions and feelings of the 
harassed mortal who thinks. This is 
why the Tillichian doctrine of anal- 
ogy is like and unlike that of St. 
Thomas. Tillich from the existential- 
ist point of view reduces Thomistic 
analogy to the only value it can have 
in an existentialist scheme : It becomes 
the device of symbolic expression 
where the proposition has no peculiar 
rational content. Yet it is significant, 
for it acts as a pointer to the ultimate 
existent. This ultimate reality is 
grasped in an existentialist awareness 
that prescinds from the limitations 
implied in all category systems. The 
categories unavoidably used are ig- 
nored in everything they mean be- 
yond their pointing potentiality. 

However, it is true that, given con- 
crete peoples in concrete cultures, cer- 
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tain terms and certain things not only 
have rational content but, by reason 
of the union of content with existent- 
ialist apperception, go beyond content 
when they are used. Thus Tillich says 
the Virgin Mary is an important sym- 
bol for Catholics but that she has lost 
all symbolic power for the generality 
of Protestantism. 


New Being 


What is the New Being? In this 
term God, Jesus Christ, and the 
Church come together. 

God is the matrix of reality, be- 
neath and over the reality of natural 
phenomena, unseen but yet revealed, 
meaningful though no human word 
can express that meaning. He is real 
with the ultimate reality incompre- 
hensible according to the categories 
men construct both for the ordering 
of their lives and for the visions of 
the real which impinges on their 
awareness through direct impact. For 
being is reached through concern; 
and concern, though subjective, re- 
veals being. 


Jesus Christ 


Where does Jesus Christ fit into 
New Being? He is the definite an- 
swer to the divine-human question. 
This must be understood correctly. 
The man Jesus of Nazareth is not the 
answer. He was a man like all others, 
with their defects, virtues, shortcom- 
ings, and aspirations. To declare him 
to be literally God is blasphemy and 
idolatry. However, with him and in 
him came the revelation of God ren- 
dered definitively luminous in the 
minds of Christ’s disciples who saw 
in the man Jesus the Christ. 

It is Jesus as the Chirst who defini- 
tively reveals God to the world. It is 
Jesus as the Christ who saves men by 
showing them man’s true response to 
God. In Jesus as the Christ, man 
rises to the God-dimension of reality, 
and is thus a New Being. In the pas- 
sion and death of Jesus, God’s accep- 
tance of Jesus and Jesus’ acceptance 
of God unite. Jesus the Christ was 





the Son of God in power, and he was 
the incarnation of the wisdom of God. 

Because Jesus as the Christ ac- 
cepted life even when it upset all his 
own desires and schemes, he rose 
above the threatening anxieties of hu- 
man existence. He died indeed, but 
his existence was in God; and in con- 
sequence, he rose from the dead; and 
all who join themselves to him in his 
faith, who trust in God when trust 
itself seems meaningless, become one 
with him in New Being. 


The Church 


The recognition of Jesus as the 
Christ was the experience of the first 
Christians. They expressed their 
recognition in the books we call the 
New Testament. These books had to 
be set into the background of the Old 
Testament, which is the history of 
human encounter with God as it was 
experienced in one people. 

The combination of Old and New 
Testaments revealed God and his 
Christ to men, and the impact of that 
book as a witness on men produced 
the later Church. The book is not the 
revelation. It points to it, and each 
man and each generation, under the 
pointing prod of the Bible as de- 
livered by the Church, can meet God 
just as the first Christians did. 

Revelation is always to the indi- 
vidual but it is never individualistic, 
since it is a function of social stimu- 
lus. Christ lives in the Church, and 
outside of the Church he cannot be 
found. 

Needless to say, in this scheme the 
Church is not to be identified with 
any group calling itself the Church. 
The Church is the social carrier of 
the Christ revelation. Its dogmas are 
not expressions of philosophical or 
historical truth, but only efficient 
pointers to God. Liturgy and sacra- 
ments are perfectly proper to the 
Church because by them man is ef- 
fectively guided to God. But they are 
not holy in ‘themselves. 

Hence Tillich can at once justify 
and correct the Protestant objection 


to sacramental liturgy. He can justify 
it because he protests against the ma- 
terialization of the divine. He can cor- 
rect it because the use of sacrament 
as a symbolic stimulus for the God- 
encounter is declared legitimate. 

What is Christian life? It is New 
Being. This means that man, hemmed 
in by the absolute meaninglessness of 
existence as seen in its phenomeno- 
logical dimension, accepts in love and 
trust the unseen meaning which lies 
at the heart of existence beyond its 
phenomenological dimension. This is 
salvation, produced by faith (i.e., 
trust) alone. The Christian dogmas 
of heaven, hell, final resurrection, are 
not statements concerning physical 
situations. They are pointers to New 
Being. 


Moral code 


Can a morality be erected on this 
scheme? It can, but it will have a 
structure not immediately visible in 
the usual codes of Christianity. The 
overriding principle will be the law 
of love. But beyond this love and the 
humility it engenders nothing will be 
absolute. A detailed moral code peren- 
nially applicable to all men in all times 
and in all places is impossible, even 
though the great Christian principles 
will help to produce and criticize the 
specific codes framed in specific com- 
munities. 

x* * * * * 

Professor Tillich’s thought is vast ; 
his erudition, amazing ; his breadth of 
view, dazzling. A few pages in a di- 
gest form cannot do anything but in- 
justice to his great vision. He is rigor- 
ously systematic in his thinking, and 
therefore he can be presented sche- 
matically ; but a scheme is like a skele- 
ton and it includes so little of the liv- 
ing reality. 

Still, the brilliance of the Tillichian 
synthesis cannot soothe the disturb- 
ance caused by his theology. 


Differences 


The first feeling of uneasiness the 
Catholic experiences on reading Til- 
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lich is that his supernaturalism (a 
term he dislikes) is, on ultimate re- 
duction, purest naturalism (another 
term he rejects). God seems to be 
only the basic and ultimate energy at 
work in the universe interpreted in 
terms of human concern. 

But it is Tillich’s epistemology 
which proves particularly unsettling. 
It is a mixture of Kant, Schelling, 
positivism, and existentialism. Mean- 
ingful knowledge is reduced to em- 
pirically founded statements. All other 
knowledge is either merely formal or 
symbolic. 

Unlike Kant, Tillich believes in on- 
tology, but the ontology in which he 
believes is existentialist. It is not that 
human concern drives man to on- 
tology, but rather that ontology is the 
ultimate expression of that concern. 

In Tillich we never leave the realm 
of human concern, in spite of the fact 
that that concern is a dynamism to 
lead us beyond itself. If this is the 
role of ontology, then it follows logic- 
ally that every ontological statement 
is symbolic. It cannot say anything 
except concern, and all of its seem- 
ingly transpersonal statements are 
only and necessarily witnesses to hu- 
man concern, saying nothing which 
adds content to what man experiences 


The theologian as teacher 


From John Courtney Murray, S.J., “The Thesis Form As an Instrument of Theologica! 
Instruction,” Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Convention, The Catholic Theological 
Society of America, (1956), 222. 


objectively. This, I submit, is not on- 
tology, but rather its betrayal. 


Symbol and analogy 


What needs clarification in Tillich’s 
thought is the role of symbolism. He 
looks on symbolism as the expression 
of knowledge about reality not 
achieved on the empirical, conceptual 
level. He thinks that his view cf sym- 
bolism explains the problem iouched 
on by the Thomistic doctrine of 
analogy. 

But St. Thomas does not believe 
that an analogous term, when applied 
beyond reality achieved on the em- 
pirical, conceptual level, is empty of 
content. Its content is only of a dif- 
ferent order. 

Hence I can make statements con- 
cerning God which have conceptual 
content, but the content is propor- 
tional, not univocal. When I say that 
God knows, or that God wills, I have 
real understanding of God based on 
my knowledge of what knowing and 
willing are in creatures. But because 
the exact manner of God’s knowing 
and willing are beyond my compre- 
hension, I must qualify these positive 
concepts by denying the limited man- 
ner in which I find them realized in 
creatures. 


His [the teacher of theology] essential function is the “determinatio,” the 
position and discussion of “questions.” His office is debased if he becomes 
a mere exegete of texts, even when the texts are magisterial or papal. The 
temptation to equate theology with exegesis of ecclesiastical texts seems to 
be felt particularly strongly today. 
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R. TUCCI, S.J. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


In the recent encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII, Haurietis aquas, 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart is called a practical profession of 
the whole Christian life. And within the devotion itself the cult 

of the physical heart plays an integral part. For this heart is the 
natural sign and symbol of the threefold love of Christ for men: 

His emotional love, His spiritual human love, and His divine love. 
Moreover, in symbolizing the love of the Word Incarnate for us, the 
Sacred Heart is also in some way a symbol of the love of all three 
divine Persons for men. Father Tucci in this article clears up some 
misunderstandings that have surrounded the devotion; and he puts 
the devotion on a firm theological footing—working especially from 
the recent encyclical on the Sacred Heart, Haurietis aquas. 


“La devozione al sacro Cuore di Gest,” La Civilta Cattolica, 1956, III, 337-52. 


I. most popular form of devotion 


to Christ in our times is the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. So wrote the 
great historian of spirituality, Fr. 
Pierre Pourrat just twenty-five years 
ago. His words, however, are just 
as true today. For devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is a characteristic of 
the Church in our times; even the 
non-Catholic theologian Karl Barth 
has noted this fact. 

Behind this popularity there lies a 
deep, but perhaps half-forgotten, 
truth: The devotion of the Sacred 
Heart springs right from Catholic 
dogma. How else explain its world- 
wide practice among the faithful, its 
repeated—and enthusiastic—approval 
by many popes? 

Reactions 


In spite of this fact some Catholics 
today have questioned the value of 
this devotion for our times. They say, 
“This devotion is completely out-of- 
date. The spirituality which it fosters 
is not at all suited to modern needs.” 

Why do these Catholics react in 
this way? Certainly they are not Jan- 

$ 


senists or Protestants in Catholic 
dress! They know that the Church 
does not (and cannot) ask the faith- 
ful to adore any part of Christ’s body 
(or even His entire humanity) apart 
from its union with His divine Per- 
son. They are well aware that the 
Church has never separated Christ, 
has never split the human from the 
divine in Him. The Catholics we are 
talking about realize, at least implic- 
itly, that in Christ, God has a human 
heart which is His very own, that we 
adore that heart because it is God’s 
human heart. 


Reasons for reaction 


It would seem rather that these 
people frown on the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart for one—at least—of 
three basic reasons: (1) They fail to 
see why Christ’s heart of flesh should 
be honored more than any other part 
of His sacred body; they miss almost 
entirely the symbolic meaning of the 
physical heart of Christ. (2) Or they 
think that the devotion is founded 
on a false physiology. People once 
thought that the heart was the main 
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organ of love, that human affections 
originated in the heart. In our day, 
certainly, such an understanding of 
the heart’s function is admittedly 
false. “Why then,” they say, “why do 
you propose for our devotion Christ’s 
physical heart as a heart that loves 
us, when love doesn’t depend on the 
heart at all?” 

(3) The third objection comes 
from the apparent difficulty in trac- 
ing the devotion in Scripture and tra- 
dition. It is feared that if the heart 
of flesh is played up too much, even 
only as a symbol, then we shall see 
only with great difficulty—if at all— 
how the devotion springs from the 
true sources of our faith, and not 
from some private revelation. “And 
besides,” they say, “if we linger in 
contemplating the physical heart of 
Christ, it will retard our progress on 
the way of perfection. Such a devo- 
tion would be only another bit of 
baggage that comes between our- 
selves and God Himself.” 


False approach 


Perhaps the simplest solution to 
such difficulties would be to do away 
with the problem. And this is just 
what some have tried to do. While 
emphasizing the loving Person of the 
Word Incarnate and His interior life, 
they reduce the term Sacred Heart 
practically to the status of a meta- 
phor. By the Sacred Heart they would 
mean Christ’s love as the unifying 
aspect of His adorable Person—pay- 
ing little or no attention to His phy- 
sical heart either in itself or as a sym- 
bol of His Love. When we speak of 
a man as being “greathearted,” we 
are certainly not talking about his 
physical heart, but about the kind of 
person he is—generous! Likewise the 
Sacred Heart is just a synonym for 
the loving Person of Jesus. 

Now we do not deny that such a 
solution may be inspired by a sincere 
desire to make this devotion more 
acceptable to the modern mind; nor 
that this approach to Christ may at 
times answer the particular needs of 
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certain individuals. But it simply fails 
to take into account an essential as- 
pect of the Church’s cult of the 
Sacred Heart—the devotion as it has 
in fact been officially approved and 
cultivated by the Church, especially 
in the encyclical, Haurietis aquas. 


True solution 


In this encyclical, devotion to the 
physical heart of our Lord is shown 
to be, without the shadow of a doubt, 
an integral part—even though not 
the principal part—of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart as it flourishes in 
the Church. 

The heart of Christ, our Holy 
Father tells us, is a very noble part 
of Christ’s human nature—the na- 
ture that is uniquely joined to the 
Word of God by the hypostatic union. 
Thus, His heart should be adored 
with one and the same unique adora- 
tion paid to the Son of God Himself. 

The Sacred Heart, however, should 
be honored in a special manner over 


and above the honor paid to any other 
part of Christ’s body. Why? Because 
the “heart, more than all the rest of 
the members of His body, is the 
natural sign and symbol of His bound- 
less love for mankind” (Haurietis 


aquas, A.A.S., 48 [1956], 316). 


Sign and symbol 


Let us examine more closely what 
our Holy Father means. Everyone 
knows the expression, “Where there’s 
smoke, there’s fire.” The basis of this 
statement is the fact that smoke is a 
natural effect of fire; it is a natural 
sign and symbol of fire, ie., a sign 
designed by nature herself. As a ma- 
terial thing in its own right, it has 
the natural power of pointing to some- 
thing else which may not be per- 
ceived directly by the senses. 

Opposed to a natural sign, there is 
what is known as a conventional sign 
or symbol—a sign designed by con- 
vention, by mutual agreement. For 
example, the flashing lights at a rail- 
road crossing tell us a train is com- 
ing. Obviously there is no necessary 










connection between flashing red lights 
and an oncoming train. The lights 
are a sign of danger only because we 
have somehow agreed to make them 
one. We could just as well have 
agreed on some other sign. But be- 
tween smoke and fire there is no 
mere connection of our own making. 
Smoke naturally and necessarily 
points to a fire, because smoke is a 
natural effect of fire. 


The heart and love 


Now when the human heart is 
used as a sign or symbol of love, 
what is the connection between the 
heart and love? Is it merely a con- 
nection we have agreed to make in 
our own minds—an arbitrary sym- 
bolism? No, not at all. On the other 
hand, no one is going to say that the 
heart is the main organ of love, or 
that human affections have their 
source in the muscles of the heart. 
But the fact is that love—and every 
human affection—has a very definite 
effect on the heart. This is the uni- 
versal experience of men of every age 
and of every land, of all races and of 
all cultures. Human emotions—espe- 
cially love—naturally and spontane- 
ously overflow into the human heart. 
They quicken its beat; they echo in 
its depths. Truly, then, the heart is 
a natural sign and symbol of love. 
When there’s love, it is registered in 
the heart. Love tells its story there. 


Three loves 


Christ’s heart of flesh, then, is the 
natural symbol of His love. For this 
heart beats out the story of His re- 
deeming love all through His earthly 
life ; and it is still recording the same 
love for us in His glorified body in 
heaven. 

This heart, moreover, is the heart 
of the God-Man, the divine Person 
who lives in two natures, human and 
divine. As man, He has both an emo- 
tional (sensible) love and a spiritual 
love ; as God, He has His divine spir- 
itual love. In Christ all these loves 
meet. It is, therefore, the same Christ 








who has a deep emotional love for 
His Mother; who has, moreover, a 
human spiritual love for her—regard- 
ing her unique beauty with the high- 
est infused love; who has, finally, 
His divine love for her—a love for 
her as His own superb creation. This 
is but one example. But it serves to 
show that in Christ all these loves do 
meet. They are the love of one and 
the same divine Person, a divine love 
refracted in the prism of His human 
nature. The divine is reflected in the 
human, and the emotional is the sen- 
sible image of the spiritual. 

There is, therefore, the closest pos- 
sible bond linking this threefold love 
together in Christ. And it is the hu- 
man heart of Christ that is the nat- 
ural symbol of all this love. It is the 
symbol of the immense love that 
Christ had and still has for all of us 
—His sensible love, His human spir- 
itual love, and His divine love. It is 
the total complexus of Christ’s love 
that His Sacred Heart stands for. 

From the natural symbolism of the 
Sacred Heart we can rise step by step 
even to the contemplation of the un- 
created love of the Blessed Trinity. 
This gradual ascent to uncreated love 
through the physical heart of Christ 
is possible, as we have seen, only be- 
cause of the unique oneness of Christ. 
The symbolism of the heart does not, 
therefore, split apart these facets of 
Christ’s affective life; rather it uni- 
fies them for us in a hierarchical 
unity which leads from the sensible 
to the spiritual and to the divine. 


Caution 


One caution, however, before 
pointing out the steps of this spiritual 
ascent. We must always remember 
that a sign or symbol is never looked 
at for its own sake. It leads us, rather, 
to consider something else. So it is 
with the heart of Christ. Adorable it 
is; yet as a symbol, its purpose is to 
bring us to the mysterious and all- 
important reality of God’s own in- 
finite love. The Sacred Heart does 
this, as a good sign should, by start- 
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ing on the material plane and leading 
us upward to the spiritual. Thus like 
the Incarnation itself, it is perfectly 
adapted to humankind, creatures of 
body and soul in whom the gates to 
the soul are the senses of the body! 

But how is it possible for the nat- 
ural symbolism of Christ’s physical 
heart to extend not only to His sen- 
sible love but also to His spiritual 
love—even to His divine love for us? 
The answer lies in the intimate and 
inseparable connection between the 
three levels of Christ’s love for God 
and men. 

(1) The Sacred Heart is first of all 
a natural sign and symbol of Christ’s 
sensible love for men. He had a real 
human body like our own. He was 
subject to joys and sorrows just as 
we are. Moreover, the perfection of 
His body gave Him a human sensi- 
tivity surpassing that of every other 
man or woman. With perfect spon- 
taneity His heart of flesh registered 
every movement of His sensible emo- 
tions and affections—His sorrow, 
compassion, fear, and especially His 
love. But the symbolism of Christ’s 
heart does not stop here. 

(2) The Sacred Heart is the nat- 
ural symbol of Christ's human spir- 
itual love for men. In Christ, as in 
every man, spirit and matter live in 
substantial unity. Spirit and sense act 
and interact intimately in one organ- 
ism, in one and the same life. So in 
Christ all the activity of His human 
spirit reverberates in His heart of 
flesh. The Sacred Heart, therefore, 
reaches up naturally to embrace 
within its symbolism all of the work- 
ings of love within His soul. Thus 
it also includes the all-perfect super- 
natural love infused into His human 
will: the love by which He loves us 
individually and by name; the love 
which was always illumined by the 
twofold supernatural knowledge pres- 
ent in His human intellect, infused 
knowledge and the beatific vision. 
This was the love that energized and 
gave structure to all of the virtues 
and affections and human experiences 
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of our Redeemer. 

These first two steps show us the 
heart of Christ as the natural sign 
and symbol of His twofold human 
love for us. Contemplating this heart, 
we see in it the perfect human love 
of the God-Man for us. From here 
we go still higher! 

(3) The Sacred Heart is the sym- 
bol of the divine love of the Word. 
On this point, among others, Hau- 
rietis aquas marks a development in 
the Church’s earlier teaching. Note 
well, however, just what this third 
point does not mean; it does not 
mean that the Sacred Heart is a 
formal image of divine love. This 
should be obvious; for God’s infinite 
love can never be pictured, repre- 
sented, or expressed adequately by 
any created image whatsoever! Still 
the physical heart of Christ does in 
some way symbolize even His divine 
love for men. 

The key to the whole mystery of 
Christ’s redemptive love is the hypo- 
static union: it is one and the same 
Person of the Word who lives and 
acts and loves in two complete na- 
tures. Christ is man, yes; but He is 
the God-Man. His one divine Per- 
son lives in both natures. And His 
heart is the human heart of this di- 
vine Person. It stands for all the 
love with which He loved us and 
continues to love us. It is all the love 
of His Person in its hierarchical unity 
that is symbolized by the Sacred 
Heart : divine love as well as human. 

Truthfully, then, we can say that 
the physical heart of Christ is a real 
symbol of His divine love for men as 
well as of His twofold human love. 
The Sacred Heart of the Incarnate 
Word, therefore, is correctly consid- 
ered as the principal symbol of 
Christ’s triple love for men. Devotion 
to this heart does not divide Christ. 
It reminds us, rather, in a clear and 
undeniable way that Christ is one, 
and that His human and divine love 
are the unified love of one divine 
Person. 

(4) The Sacred Heart is the sym- 








bol of the love by which the whole 
Trinity loves us. Once again, let us 
repeat the caution mentioned above: 
the heart—or anything created—can 
never be a formal image of the divine, 
uncreated love. And yet, if the Sacred 
Heart can in some way symbolize 
the divine love of Christ for us, it 
must also in the same way symbolize 
the love which both the Father and 
the Holy Spirit have for us. At first 
glance this may seem impossible ; yet 
a moment’s consideration will show 
the deep truth that is here. For in 
God there is but one nature—the one 
principle of operation for all the ac- 
tions of the Blessed Trinity which 
terminate outside of God Himself. 
The love of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit for man, is 
really but one divine love in three 
Persons. You just cannot appreciate 
the divine love of Christ for men 
without appreciating at the same time 
that this love equally belongs to the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. What 
may appear to us as three loves in 
God are in reality one: the one love 
of three divine Persons. 

It was this love of the three Per- 
sons of the Trinity for men which in- 
fluenced Christ’s human will; it in- 
spired Him to shed his blood for our 
salvation ; its influence was felt even 
in the physical heart of Christ. 


Summary 


Pius XII in Haurietis aquas covers 
the full extent of the symbolism of 
Christ’s physical heart. From the 
contemplation of Christ’s sensible 
love, signified by the image of His 
heart of flesh, he rises to contempla- 
tion of His spiritual love—a love not 
just increased but entirely elevated 
by His infused charity. Thence he 
rises to the adoration of the divine 
love of the Incarnate Word “which 
He shares with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, but which in Him alone 
—in the Word that was made flesh— 
is manifested to us through His mor- 
tal human body.” (Haurietis aquas, 
A.A.S., 48 [1956], 327). 





Therefore, the contemplation and 
adoration of the Sacred Heart in no 
way comes between us and God. In 
fact, the symbol is not meant to ab- 
sorb our attention, even though the 
symbol of this heart is itself adorable. 
But like a good sign, it should ele- 
vate our spirit even more surely and 
steadily to the consideration of the 
great reality which is symbolized. The 
use of the material to bring us to 
the spiritual and to the divine is very 
much in accord with our material- 
spiritual make-up. Isn’t this the pro- 
cedure which God used in the In- 
carnation when He took a human 
body just like ours? And has He not 
frequently in the course of the world’s 
history used things which men could 
see and feel in order to come to us 
and lead us back to Him? And thus 
it is, too, that God has given us the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart: “For 
since the creation of the world his 
invisible attributes are clearly seen, 
his everlasting power also and di- 
vinity—being understood through the 
things that are made” (Rom. 1:30). 


Timeliness 


We may, therefore, conclude that 
according to the mind of the Church 
the cult of the Sacred Heart, as it 
has been approved and most specially 
recommended in the authentic docu- 
ments of her magisterium, is not had 
without a special devotion to the phy- 
sical heart of flesh—the heart of 
flesh that is the most perfect natural 
symbol of the triple love of the In- 
carnate Word for men. 

From what has been said, then, it 
becomes clear just how the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is “the practical 
profession of the whole of the Chris- 
tian religion” (A.A.S., 48 [1956], 
344). This devotion to God’s love 
for us leads us, in return, to love 
God and all of our fellow men. Our 
world today is split asunder by hate. 
Can there be anything so strong, so 
dynamic, and so necessary for this 
present world as Christian love? For 
is not such Christian love a share 
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of God’s own love—a love symbol- 
ized for us by the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Christ? The whole gospel mes- 
sage is a message of love. And the 


devotion to the Sacred Heart—which 
is the compendium of that message— 
will remain timely just as long as 
the gospel itself remains timely. 


The importance of Haurietis aquas 


The significance of the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII, Hamrietis aquas, dated 
May 15, 1956, is clearly set forth in the following extract, translated from the introduction 
to “Commentarium in Litt. Encycl. ‘Haurietis aquas,’” Nuntins Apostolatus 
Orationis, February, 1957, pages 33-36. 


The external occasion [for Haurietis 
aquas] was the one hundredth anniversary 
of the extension of the liturgical Feast of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus to the universal 
Church. But the cause which moved the 
Pope to issue the encyclical letter seems 
rather to be the opportunity of setting forth 
a properly theological foundation against 
the objections which in some regions today 
are brought against devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. If the Church during the past cen- 
tury has so strongly commended and pro- 
moted this devotion, there must be strong 
and profound theological reasons on which 
it is based and which make it a legitimate 
devotion. The encyclical Haurietis aquas ac- 
curately distinguishes between the elements 
which private revelations (principally those 
of Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque) have 
contributed to the development of the de- 
votion and the points which can be drawn 
from the fonts of revelation about the na- 
ture and importance of this devotion. And 
the encyclical sketches out the principal 
lines in the theology of the Sacred Heart. 
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Theological argument 

In dealing with the theological basis of 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart, the en- 
cyclical treats of questions which are of 
supreme importance not only for a correct 
understanding of this devotion, but also for 
the further development of the theology of 
the mystery of devotion to the Heart of 
Jesus. In the first place—to indicate only 
certain of these questions—it points out 
how the mystery of the Heart of Jesus and 
its worship is tied in with the whole econ- 
omy of salvation. The mystery of the Heart 
of Jesus is the mystery of the love of the 
Most Holy Trinity toward the human race 
fettered by sin, a love sensibly manifested in 
the Incarnate Word, “so that through Him 
whom we recognize as God made visible 
we are carried away in love of things in- 
visible” (Preface of the Nativity). 

This love was the cause, also, of the 
bloody sacrifice of the Son of God, who by 
sending forth the Holy Spirit gave to us 
Love itself subsisting in the Holy Trinity, 
in order that redeemed now from sin we 





might love God with a divine love and 
share in the life and beatitude of the Holy 
Trinity. Resting on these lofty theological 
considerations, various questions are treated 
—for example, how the physical heart of 
Christ can be considered as a natural sym- 
bol of His divine and human love, what is 
the object of devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
about the importance of the triple love in 
Christ, and so forth. 

After an explanation of these theological 
foundations of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, the encyclical carefully sets limits 
to the force of private revelations, prin- 
cipally those to St. Margaret Mary. What 
is said about these last revelations is of 
great importance. On the one hand, the 
encyclical denies completely to these revela- 
tions the character of a font of faith; on 
the other hand, however, it determines the 
positive importance of these revelations, 
which have the character of a true message 
and of an extraordinary exhortation of 
Christ our Lord to the human race. 


Practical applications 

When it passes on to practical applica- 
tions of these theological explanations, the 
encyclical does not repeat the things which 
had already been clearly expounded in the 
encyclicals of Leo XIII, Annum sacrum, 
and Pius XI, Miserentissimus Redemptor. 
Although insisting more than once that the 
essential acts of worship of the Sacred 
Heart are acts of love or consecration and 
of expiation, Pius XII treats specifically 
only of the way in which these acts are 
performed, so that the end which is in- 
tended by devotion to the Heart of Jesus 
may actually be attained, that is, the inti- 
mate union of love and sacrifice with Christ. 

Haurietis aquas should be considered, 
therefore, as a complement to the other two 
encyclicals and to the teaching of the 
Church in regard to the mystery of the 
Heart of Jesus. Nor did Pius XII either 
take back or water down any of the doc- 
trine set forth by Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
On the contrary, after appealing to the 
encyclicals of his predecessors, he explains 
the ultimate and fundamental reasons upon 
which the chief exercises of this devotion 


rest and by which, so to speak, they ought 
to be inspired. 


Doctrinal work of Pius X1l 


In a certain true sense one can also 
say that this encyclical crowns the doc- 
trinal work of the two encyclicals Mystici 
Corporis and Mediator Dei. The purpose 
of these two documents—considered in a 
general way—is to propose the doctrine of 
revelation concerning our union with Christ, 
which is a union of love and sacrifice. 
While Mystici Corporis treats in general 
of our union with Christ, Mediator Dei 
dwells especially upon the Sacrifice of 
Christ and on our true and proper partici- 
pation in that Sacrifice. 

Haurietis aquas, however, lays bare more 
thoroughly the core and foundation of those 
mysteries of our unity of love and sacrifice 
with Christ. Our union with Christ and 
our participation in His sacrifice ultimately 
tend only to this: that we may become 
sharers in the life of love of the Holy 
Trinity, and that in Christ and with Christ 
through the Holy Spirit we may love and 
adore God, expiate our sins, and share in 
the eternal beatitude of the Holy Trinity. 

Finally, this encyclical can also be con- 
sidered as a crown of the Marian activities 
of the Supreme Pontiff, especially of those 
promoting the devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Just as devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin ultimately is directed to- 
ward the honor of her Son, so in a very 
special way the devotion to the heart of 
our heavenly Mother opens the way to an 
understanding of the mystery of the Heart 
of Jesus and to our living in the mystery 
of the love of the merciful Christ and of 
the Holy Trinity. 

This new encyclical abounds in theo- 
logical and ascetical doctrine. It contains 
the whole treatise of Christology and of 
the principles of the spiritual life. Those 
who in the future will write about the mys- 
tery of the Sacred Heart will have at hand 
in this encyclical, together with the en- 
cyclicals Annum sacrum and Miserentissi- 
mus Redemptor, rich material and a safe 
method with which to explain the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart. 





ANGELO PEREGO, S.J. 


The psychological unity of Christ 


Modern man’s preoccupation with the subjective and 
psychological: has inevitably raised new questions about the 
human psychology of the God-Man. The central question in 
the current controversy about Christ’s human psychology 

can be put briefly in this way: “Did Christ, in His human 
nature, have a self-awareness, a self-consciousness of His divine 
Person?” Revelation seems to say “yes” ; human psychology, 


““ 


no.” In this controversy theologians have been rallying around 


the two outstanding leaders of the discussion: Monsignor 
Peter Parente and Father Paul Galtier, S.J. Galtier answers 
“no” to the question. In Christ there is no human self- 
consciousness of His divine Person, and he explains Christ's 
human knowledge of His divine Person by an appeal to His 
beatific vision. Parente, on the other hand, answers “yes!” 
Christ must be humanly conscious of His divine Person, 

and he tries to explain how this is so by appealing to the 
hypostatic union and to mystical graces given to the intellect 
of Christ. In the following article Father Perego presents a 
new solution in terms of a human psychology supernaturalized 
by the light of glory in Christ’s human intellect. He endeavors 
to show how such a psychology can agree perfectly with the 
affirmation that Christ was humanly self-conscious of His 
divine Personality. In reading this article the reader should 
always keep in mind the distinction between a knowledge 

of objects and a consciousness of self. 


“Tl ‘lumen gloriae’ e l’unita psicologica di Cristo,” 


296-310. 


W.. our Lord said “I and 


the Father are one,” and “Before 
Abraham came to be, I am,”—when 
Christ made such statements, He 
knew clearly to whom this “I” re- 
ferred. He was aware of this “I” as 
His own divine Person. Though pro- 
nounced by His human lips, the “I” 
could refer only to the one Person 
He was—the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

It is evident, of course, that with 
His uncreated intellect Christ was 
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Divus Thomas (Piac.), 58 (1955), 


aware of Himself as the Son of God. 
But we have to say also that within 
His created intellect He had im- 
mediate knowledge of Himself as the 
Son of God. Otherwise we would be 
forced to conclude either: (1) that 
Christ’s human intellect was merely 
a mechanical instrument registering 
what it did not know; or (2) that 
it was only by faith that He knew 
His identity as a divine Person. 
Neither of these two positions, how- 
ever, is admissible. 





In saying “I am the Son of God,” 
Christ, therefore, had to have a 
human perception of the subject “I” 
and its identity with the predicate 
“Son of God.” The perception in- 
volved here engages not just any 
subject and predicate, but the proper 
subject, His own proper Ego. Christ 
could not affirm anything of Himself 
without perceiving Himself as the 
proper subject of His affirmation. 
But to perceive Himself as the proper 
subject of affirmation or action is to 
be subject-conscious of Himself. It 
is an act of self-consciousness ; in this 
case, a human consciousness of Him- 
self as a divine Person. 


The real problem 


Here we shall not delay on the 
fact that Christ was humanly con- 
scious of Himself as a divine Person 
engaging in human activity. The real 
problem is: How was He humanly 
conscious of His Person? While 
thinking and acting and suffering as 
man, how could Christ be humanly 
aware that the subject “I” in all His 
human activity was a divine 
Person, God? 

The solutions given to the problem 
so far by various authors fall into 
two main groups: (1) Some theolo- 
gians (e.g., Galtier) place in Christ 
a human “I,” a psychological ego, as 
the subject of His human conscious- 
ness. The divine Person in Christ is 
perceived, indeed, by His human in- 
tellect, but mot as subject of His 
human consciousness ; in this opinion 
the divine Person is outside the field 
of His human consciousness. The 
divine Person is perceived rather as 
an object of knowledge in His bea- 
tific vision. (2) Others (eg., Par- 
ente) assert that in Christ there is 
an act of real human consciousness of 
His divine Personality. But they fail 
to assign any proportionate cause for 
this consciousness. 

I believe that by using the doctrine 
of theologians concerning the light of 
glory (lumen gloriae) needed for the 
beatific vision, we can give an answer 


which avoids the pitfalls of the solu- 
tions thus far proposed. With the 
help of this doctrine we can explain 
how Christ’s human awareness of His 
divine Personality is an act of true 
human consciousness without any dis- 
proportion between cause and effect 
in such consciousness. 


The light of glory 

No created intellect by its natural 
power alone can ever see God. Yet 
since the blessed do see God—in this 
is their blessedness—there must be 
some power that will enable man’s 
finite intellect to see the infinite God 
as He is in Himself. This power is 
called the light of glory. It is a qual- 
ity which gives the intellect a power 
far beyond its own resources. It does 
not take the place of the intellect. 
It does not deform its mode of oper- 
ation. What it does is to elevate the 
intellect to a fuller and more perfect 
activity. Moreover, it is a permanent 
quality, as eternal as the intuitive 
vision of God enjoyed by the blessed 
in heaven. 

The effect of the light of glory is 
threefold. It enables the rational 
creature (1) to see God as He is in 
Himself, (2) to see all creatures in 
God, and (3) to be perfectly con- 
scious of himself as blessed. The pri- 
mary and essential effect, the vision 
of God, constitutes essential beatitude. 
The second effect is a corollary of the 
first and makes up part of what is 
known as accidental beatitude. The 
third effect—knowing oneself as beat- 
ified—is a special type of knowledge. 
For the term of this knowledge is 
the beatified person himself, the sub- 
ject as fully conscious of his super- 
natural beatitude. 

Hence this consciousness is not a 
knowledge of an object, but of a 
subject. It is the subject’s own self- 
awareness in the act of seeing God. 
Thus it is a true and proper act of 
self-consciousness. 

Now the human intellect of Christ 
enjoyed the intuitive vision of God 
from the first moment of the Incar- 
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nation. This truth is accepted as cer- 
tain by all Catholic theologians. 
Hence Christ must also possess the 
light of glory. It is true, of course, 
that Christ’s human mind was utterly 
perfect; also that His human mind 
was assumed by the Second Person 
of the Trinity. But His human in- 
tellect was still a created, finite in- 
tellect—an intellect, therefore, that 
. Was just as incapable of seeing God 
without the light of glory as is any 
other human intellect. Hence Christ’s 
need for the light of glory. By means 
of this light, therefore, His human 
intellect was admitted to the intuitive 
vision of God and of all things in 
God. And although His finite intel- 
lect could not have a comprehensive 
knowledge of God, still His vision of 
God surpassed that of any other ra- 
tional being. For the light of glory 
which was His as the Man ‘was 
utterly unique in its perfection and 
fullness. 


Object of Christ's vision 


Furthermore, the divine Word 
whom Christ sees in His beatific 
vision has a unique relationship ‘with 
the human soul of Christ. Perhaps 
here a comparison will help. ~Your 
soul is part of your person; it exists 
in the human person—you. Christ’s 
human soul, on the other hand, is not 
part of a human person; it is sus- 
tained entirely by the divine Person 
of the Word. In His beatific vision, 
therefore, Christ sees the Word of 
God—yes! But He also sees that this 
Word is the very subject which sus- 
tains His soul (and indeed His whole 
human nature) in existence. He sees 
the relationship between His human 
soul and the Word; He knows that 
God in the Person of the Word pos- 
sesses this soul as His own. 

Thus, the beatific vision enjoyed by 
Christ the man has two distinct ad- 
vantages over the beatific vision en- 
joyed by anyone else: (1) Christ’s 
vision is unique in its perfection for 
it is effected by a light of glory which 
is incomparably superior to the light 
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illuminating any other created intel- 
lect. (2) This vision also involves the 
knowledge of the unique relationship 
between His own assumed human 
nature and the Word of God. 

And yet, such a vision is still only 
direct knowledge. It is not a con- 
sciousness of Self in the act of seeing 
God with His human intellect. It is 
not a reflexive awareness of Himself 
as subject of this human activity. 


Christ's human consciousness 


How then can we explain Christ’s 
human consciousness of His Person 
as the sustaining subject of His 
human nature and activity? Here let 
us recall what was said earlier in dis- 
cussing the effects of the light of 
glory. The third effect of this light 
is to make a person perfectly con- 
scious of himself as blessed. To think 
that anyone could be blessed with 
the vision of God and still not be 
perfectly self-aware of his own beati- 
tude would be absurd. We also men- 
tioned that the light of glory does 
not deform the operation of human 
intellect. What it does is to enable 
all the potentialities of this intellect 
to act in a new and supernatural 
manner. But these potentialities in- 
clude the ability of self-awareness 
and self-reflection. 

We have good reason, then, to say: 
(1) The light of glory in Christ’s 
human intellect is what makes it 
possible for Hirn to be supernaturally 
conscious of His own beatitude. (2) 
This consciousness of His human 
beatitude is in complete proportion 
to His human intellect when it is 
elevated by His unic se light of glory. 


Humanly conscious of His Person 


Now comes the important point! 
If Christ is conscious of the beati- 
tude He possesses in His human 
nature, then He must also be humanly 
conscious of His divine Person as the 
proper subject in which that beatified 
nature subsists and acts. For how 
could He be humanly aware of His 
own beatitude, if He did not humanly 





perceive Himself, His divine Person, 
as the subject of this beatitude? How 
could He possibly say, “I know that 
it is J who am beatified,” without 
being humanly conscious of the “I’’? 
Such a perception of His Person 
is not inaccessible to His human in- 
tellect when endowed with the light 
of glory proper to the Man-God. As 
we have seen, under the light of glory 
the human intellect not only does not 
lose its connatural ability to have an 
awareness of self; but rather it is em- 
powered to be supernaturally con- 
scious of seeing God as He is. In the 
case of Christ, this supernatural con- 
sciousness of seeing necessarily 
means being conscious of the Word 
—His own Person— as the subject 
who is enjoying the beatific vision. 


Seeing God as He is 


Nor is there any disproportion 
here. The very function of the light 
of glory is to elevate the intellect to 
see God as He is. The human intellect 
of Christ then must also see God 
as He is. In His case, the divine 
Person of the Word is not merely 
the object of beatitude; He is the 
subject itseli—the Person beatified. 

Thus then Christ with His created 
intellect, illumined by the lumen 
gloriae, is humanly conscious that He 
is the Word Incarnate. And this act 
of supernatural self-awareness cor- 
responds to the reality of the Word 
being the one Person the only “I” 
He has. 

We could also add this considera- 
tion: Whatever may be the condition 
of the other blessed in regard to the 
conscious perception of their own 
beatitude—whether they have this 
knowledge through the light of glory 
or through an infused species—in the 
case of Christ, only the light of glory 
can achieve this effect. Why? Because 
in perceiving Himself as blessed, 
Jesus immediately perceives a divine 
Person as He is. But no finite infused 
species can represent the infinite 
Word of God as He is. Of the living 
God no such representation at all 


is possible. 
No disproportion 


So, by reason of the light of glory 
in His created intellect Christ is able 
(1) to know God as He is in Him- 
self; (2) to know all things in God; 
(3) to know that His human nature 
is united to the Person of the Word; 
(4) to be humanly aware of His 
created beatitude; and (5) to be 
humanly conscious of His own proper 
“T”: the subject in whom His human 
nature subsists, the Second divine 
Person of the Trinity. 

The factor that removes any dis- 
proportion in the process of cognition 
is the unique light of glory belonging 
to the God-Man. Not only is the 
Person of the Word thus an object 
proportioned to the elevated intellect 
of Christ the man. This same Person 
is also a subject proportioned to His 
human su consciousness. In 
brief: human supernatural knowledge 
of His Person—both direct and re- 
flexive—is now possible for the 
human intellect of Christ. 


More intellectually satisfying 


The solution to the problem of the 
psychological unity of Christ which 
we have proposed in this article 
seems more satisfying intellectually 
than others which have been sug- 
gested to date. It avoids the difficulty 
which both Galtier and Parente see 
in invoking the beatific vision alone 
to make it possible for Christ in His 
created intellect to attain the Person 
of the Word. For thus only direct 
knowledge of His Person would re- 
sult—not reflexive self-awareness. 
The beatific vision is of its nature 
always a knowledge of objects. But 
this type of knowledge is not all that 
the light of glory makes possible for 
the intellect. It also elevates the po- 
tentialities of the knowing subject— 
the self-conscious and reflexive capac- 
ities—so that a person is able to 
perceive himself as blessed. Hence in 
the case of Christ, whose subject is 
the Person of the Word, God Himself 
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is attained not only as object of con- 
templation but also as subject con- 
templating, as “I.” 

This solution is also far different 
from that which appeals merely to the 
hypostatic union as an explanation. 
Such an answer involves an effect 
without a proportionate cause. For the 
hypostatic union does not of itself 
increase the power of Christ’s human 
intellect. Nor does an appeal to mys- 
tical graces help toward a solution. 
For the created intellect of the Word 
even adorned with mystical gifts re- 
mains incapable of attaining the un- 
created essence of God. The bestowal 
of the ability to see God is precisely 
the function of the light of glory. 


Solidly founded 


Another advantage of our solution 
is that it is not based on disputed 
questions. For the teachings used in 
formulating this solution are uni- 
versally accepted in Catholic theology : 
(1) the function of the light of glory 
in the beatified not only with regard 
to direct knowledge but also, as it 
seems with good foundation, with re- 
gard to reflex self-awareness; (2) 
Christ’s possession of the light of 
glory from the first moment of In- 
carnation ; (3) the Catholic dogma of 
the hypostatic union: one divine 
Person in two natures, and having 
consequently two intellects, each with 
its own proper operation. 

These truths, admitted by all, are 
sufficient for solving our problem. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to ap- 
peal to any controverted opinion 
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about the reason why the human 
nature of Christ is not a human 
person. It is also possible even to 
prescind from the question of whether 
the humanity of Christ does or does 
not enjoy full psychological autonomy. 


Elements of the solution 


For our solution, then, the elements 
which are necessary and sufficient 
are the following: (1) the light of 
glory functioning in the created in- 
tellect of (2) the Person of the Word 
of God (3) to whom in a true and 
full sense must be attributed the 
operations performed by His assumed 
nature. Thus without any dispropor- 
tion between cause and effect, the 
created mind of Christ is able to be 
humanly conscious of the divine 
Person who is its ultimate subject 
of activity. With fully human self- 
consciousness that must nevertheless 
be supernatural, Christ can affirm, 
“T am the Son of God.” 

This solution does not, of course, 
resolve all the problems. But it does 
explain at least one of them. A total 
solution of the problem of the psycho- 
logical unity of Christ would require 
an examination of the function of 
Christ’s uncreated self-awareness in 
perceiving the same reality. The focal 
point ‘of this psychological unity, 
therefore, must be placed in the one, 
unique reality of the Word Incarnate 
insofar as that reality is perceived. 
We dare not eliminate from the total 
perceptive function either the human 
or divine self-awareness. 





The retroactive effects of prayer and penance 


A. Michel, “Effets rétroactifs de la priére et des oeuvres de pénitence,” 


L’Ami du Clergé, 66 (1956), 418-21. 


G our prayers and works of penance 
have a retroactive effect? Can they help 
in the salvation of pagans who have been 
dead for centuries? 

In his answer to these questions Father 
Michel begins by citing one of the out- 
standing modern proponents of the theory 
of the retroactive effects of prayer and 
penance, the late Monsignor Chollet, Bishop 
of Cambrai. Bishop Chollet explained this 
theory in three of his published writings: 
Nos morts (1908), the pastoral letter La 
fot aux fins derniéres (1923), and La 
psychologie du purgatoire (1924). 


God’s foreknowledge 

According to Chollet, God foresees the 
prayers and penances that will be offered 
for a particular soul after his death. Thus 
He is able to give to that person at the 
moment of death the benefit of those 
prayers in one of three ways. He can give 
the grace of conversion, or the grace of 
final perseverance, or He can shorten the 
soul’s term in purgatory. In defense of his 
position Chollet appeals to the liturgy for 
the dead. In the Missa Defunctorum we 
pray as though the person were again alive 
and at the moment of death. We pray that 
God would save that person from the pains 
of hell. This is useless unless our prayers 
have a retroactive effect. 

Moreover, Christ’s life and sufferings 
had a retroactive effect in favor of all the 
souls who lived from the time of Adam 
to the moment of our redemption. 

Although Christian Pesch and Stentrup 
oppose this opinion, Father Michel quotes 
Suarez, Bellarmine, and Billot in favor 
of it. Consequently, the opinion that prayers 
and penances can have a retroactive effect 
is at least probable. 


A dogmatic explanation of the theory 
is found in the doctrine of congruous merit 
(i.e., in cases where a reward is due not in 
justice but because it is in keeping with 
the liberality of God). Sound theology 
teaches that a man in the state of grace 
can, by congruous merit, obtain for another 
all the graces he can earn for himself. How- 
ever, to receive the benefit of these graces, 
the soul of the recipient must have the 
proper dispositions. So at times all one 
can merit for another is the grace of 
repentance. 

This is the doctrine of St. Thomas-—a 
doctrine very strikingly and clearly ex- 
plained by the Holy Father in the encyclical 
on the Mystical Body. 


Salvation of pagans 

Now if we are able to accept the opinion 
of the retroactive effects of prayers for 
the dead, why are we not able to hold that 
our prayers and penances can be offered 
for pagans who lived thousands of years 
ago? We have seen that a living person 
can receive the benefits of congruous merit 
as long as he puts no obstacle in the way 
of grace. A deceased person can receive 
these benefits provided that he is not in 
heaven or hell. Therefore, it would seem 
that men who in the cruel servitude of 
slavery worked on the construction of the 
pyramids or the temples of India were 
actually able to profit by our intervention 
on their behalf. It is certain that God has 
given to all men the grace of salvation. 
But in what measure does grace attain 
its effects? That is a mystery. The fact, 
however, that it is a mystery does not 
prohibit us from pondering it, or from 
considering the number of pagan souls that 
our prayers might help attain salvation. 
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